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Hi! All of you who pre-ordered DAYS OF WILD — A 
DOCUMENTARY OF PRINCE/-t should have received the 
book several weeks ago. Orders are now being processed 
and despatched on an on-going basis. The response has 
been very positive, so there will probably be an updated 
version in four or five years! The success of the book 
clearly proves that's hardcore audience hasn't deserted 
him despite flagging record sales and limited mainstream 
success in recent years, as well as the legal campaign 
against some of his most loyal followers (including 
UPTOWN last year. 

Although we have received mostly very positive 
comments on DAYS OF WILD from readers, many have 
complained about the minimal font size used in the book. 
Others have argued that there should be more photos. 
Certainly, we would have liked to have included many 
more photos and used a larger font size, but that would 
have meant 300 pages or more! Such a book would have 
weighed much more — the current product (book and CD- 
ROM) was carefully designed to weigh less than 500 grams, 
which we felt was necessary to avoid excessive postage 
(the postage is really high, accounting for almost a third 
of the cover price in some instances!). So, the reason for 
the small font size was simply to limit the postage cost 
and the cover price, which is steep as it is (although, oddly 
enough, few people have complained about this). 

On a less positive note, in March we received a 
complaint by *?"'s legal representatives, Thelen, Reid & 
Priest LLP. They claimed that we are violating the 
settlement agreement entered into by UPTOWN and Paisley 
Park Enterprises et al last year by not having a prominent 
disclaimer on the magazine, stating that it is not endorsed, 
sponsored, sanctioned or authorised by Paisley Park 
Enterprises, Prince Rogers Nelson, and NPG Records. They 
claim that our disclaimer, right above the magazine's title 
(“the independent, unofficial, and uncensored 
magazine...") on the front cover and the statement on the 
inside cover do not qualify as a "display" of a "prominent" 
disclaimer. We have therefore decided to put a highly 
prominent disclaimer on the front cover of the magazine, 
beginning with this issue (which is the first issue printed 


z 


after we received their letter), We also made the decision 
to add a "disclaimer sticker" to the front cover of all copies 
of DAYS OF WILD (since the book was printed before we 
received the letter). We have informed ®'s legal 
representatives of the steps we have taken. We have not 
heard from them again, and we hope that they will be 
content with the changes we have made. 

This issue of UPTOWN examines the Lovesexy album 
and "era," Lovesexy Is The One. Lovesexy is still one of 
the favourite Prince/-* album for many fans, not least 
here in Europe, where Prince picked up many of his die- 
hard fans during his 1986-87-88 tours. Another article, 
Everybody Can't Be On Top, examines Prince's past 
commercial successes and discusses the possibility that 
^T' will make it to the top of the charts once again. Bobby 
Z. Rivkin, Prince's drummer from 1978 to 1986, is 
interviewed in Take This Beat, which continues our series 
of conversations with Prince/*?" associates. In the first 
part of our interview with Bobby, he talks about his 
background, how he hooked up with Prince, and playing 
and touring with Prince in the early years. The second 
part, focusing on the Revolution years, will be included in 
the next UPTOWN. This issue also contains a commentary 
on the outcome of the Rave Un2 The Joy Fantastic project, 
-* 2000: The Future, which also discusses many ideas 
about the future of F's career. 

As you read this, we're already at work on the next 
UPTOWN issue. Amongst other things, it will include an 
updated survey of outtakes, listing and describing all songs 
that have surfaced since our TURN IT UP book was 
published in late 1997. Work is also in progress on a 
Lovesexy tour report, but it's a huge project that will take 
some time to complete. We are interested in hearing from 
fans who attended shows on the Lovesexy tour — please 
write to us with your impressions and recollections from 
the shows you saw (please send e-mail to 
<lovesexy@uptown.se>). With your help, we'll be able to 
assemble the definitive Lovesexy tour report. UPTOWN 
#43 will be out in July. Until then, enjoy this issue. And 
Keep studying DAYS OF WILD — just use a magnifying 
glass if needed. 
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The return of Prince! 

4" held a press conference in New York on May 16th in 
which he announced that he is reverting to his given name, 
Prince Rogers Nelson, because his contract with Warner 
Chappell Music publishing has expired. “I will now go back to 
using my name instead of the symbol | adopted as a means to 
free myself from all undesirable relationships,” he said. The 
symbol was used during his "warrior mode" when he was “re- 
ally angry" as he battled Warner Bros. “Will | be changing my 
name ever again?", he mused. “No, | won't have to, because | 
won't be under any restrictive long-term contracts again.” When 
a reporter addressed him as Prince, he interrupted, “‘Hi, Prince.’ 
That sounds great. | haven't heard that in a while.” He also said 
that he never thought of himself as weird, "People who really 
know me don't think so either." 

Prince revealed that he plans to repackage Rave Un2 The 
Joy Fantastic under the new name Rave In? The Joy Fantastic. 
It will probably contain several remixes and a couple of new 
tracks. Prince said that he was not sure yet how it is going to 
be distributed; it will either be coming out on a CD or via the 
Internet. A new Internet-only single titled “Cyber Single" will be 
released soon. Regarding the future of Rave Un2 The Joy Fan- 
tastic, Prince said that all “agreements with Arista are null and 
void" when Clive Davis exits the company on July 1st. 

Prince had much to say about the current state of the re- 
cording industry, focusing on the often-strained relationship 
between record companies and artists. Adapting a famous quote 
from Forrest Gump, he wryly noted, “A royalty cheque is like a 
box of chocolates. You never know what you're going to get." 
He also observed, “The price of CDs has skyrocketed while the 
quality of music has plummeted. And as long as middlemen 
create the means by which consumers consume, this will never 
change.” He said that he is planning to sell his music on his 
website. “The problem is not a complex one, and the solution is 
simple," he said. "Let the baker make the bread." 

The press conference also covered his personal life. Prince 
said that he wanted to take some time to study things “of a 
spiritual nature, so I'm going away for awhile to do that." He 
didn't elaborate, except to say, "I just want to ask God in sol- 
itude what he wants from me now." Asked about his relation- 
ship with Mayte, he said that they were "still friends, but she 
does her thing and | do mine." He didn't really seem to want 
to go into details and looked obviously bothered by the ques- 
lions. 

NPGonlineLTD has previously announced plans for a tour 
starting in late June, but Prince said at the press conference 
that he was hoping to launch an end-of-the-summer tour when 
his spiritual studies are over. John Blackwell was announced as 
his new drummer and Najee as his percussionist. Kirk Johnson 
will be handling computer programming. A press kit was given 
out to everyone who attended. Amongst other things it included 
the lyrics for several new tracks and remixes, including "Peace," 
"2045: Radical Man," “Undisputed (The Moneyapolis Mix), " “Hit 
U In The Socket," "Hot Wit U (Nasty Girl Remix)," “Man ‘O° War 
(Remix)," and “Beautiful Strange." 
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the party for their beds. The DJ played a remix of “Hot Wit U” 
during the party, which was over at 4:50 am. 

The next party took place a week later, April 7th. There was a 
$7 cover, which led many to expect a performance. Morris Hayes 
and Kirk Johnson attended, but there was no performance. Vid- 
eo footage shown included “Prettyman” and "Baby Knows," pos- 
sibly from his TF1 Friday appearance on UK TV (November 19th, 
1999). Another video was *The Undertaker," performed by Mavis 
Staples with the band at the Paisley Park Soundstage. 

Another party was held a week later, April 14th. The doors 
opened shortly after 1:00 am. There was no cover charge this time. 
Videos screened included a documentary on Gil Scott-Heron, a 
mid- 70s US TV appearance by Graham Central Station, and a per- 
formance on 7he Arsenio Hall Show by Prince and The NPG. At 
around 3:30 am, the NPG band members took the stage. f" stayed 
atthe soundboard for most of the night, except for a few trips to the 
DJ booth. They started up "The Jam," with Larry Graham leading 
the band. Shortly afterwards, the power went off. Graham remained 
calm, encouraging audience to do the "(Eye Like) Funky Music" 
chant over and over. Then they started from the beginning, but the 
power went off once again. They tried four times but they weren't 
able to fix it, so the band members had to leave the stage. 

The next party was held on April 28th. The doors opened at 
around 1:30 am and there was a $7 cover charge. When people 
got inside, <?“ and The NPG were already jamming to “Gett Off,” 
with ® at the keyboards. ‘ said, "It's gonna be a dance party, 
y all. Come on, dance!". From “Gett Off," they went into GCS's 
"Utopia." It was followed by "The Jam" and "Prettyman." Then 
came the undisputed highlight of the brief set, a full version of 
"Anna Stesia." This was followed by a jam, with John Blackwell 
taking over on the drums. 41^ grabbed his bass and started jam- 
ming with John. The set closed with a number performed by two 
rappers. Following the concert, a '70s TV performance by James 
Brown was shown on the video screen. 

There was a dance party the following week, May 5th, as well. 
Despite the $7 cover charge there was no live performance. Former 
Game Boyz and NPG member Damon Dickson was dancing onstage 
for most of the night. He was accompanied by Desiree, the woman 
from "The Greatest Romance Ever Sold" video. Other guests in- 
cluded G-Sharp, formerly a singer with Dr. Mambo's Combo, and 
Heather Hunter. <% was also hanging around the dance floor. Sev- 
eral videos were played, including "Sexy MF" from The Arsenio Hall 
Show in 1993. The party was over at 5:00 am, when the DJ said, 
"Thanks for coming out. See you at another tillthedawn dance par- 
ty at Paisley." As the fans were leaving the room, F started playing 
"The Continental" video on the screens. 

Another party followed the next week, May 12th. The doors 
opened at 1:00 am, with an entry fee of $7. Only 40 to 50 fans 
attended. Damon Dickson and former Greazy Meal singer Julius 
C. were in attendance. Several videos were played, including a 
concert from the Diamonds And Pearls tour. Around 3:30 am, ** 
previewed the "Hot Wit U" video. After the video, three rappers got 
up on the stage and started to warm up. ***, Morris Hayes, and 
Kirk Johnson joined them onstage, kicking off a jam around “Uto- 
pia.” Kip and Johnny Blackwell then came onstage to sing a number 
of their own. The half-hour session closed with a drum solo by 
Kirk. Most people thought that was it and started leaving the room. 
However, *t*, Morris, and Kirk returned to the stage half an hour 
later, at 4:30 am, and started another jam. Around 15 people were 
on stage dancing as they played “Prettyman” and Santana’s “Black 
Magic Woman" amongst other numbers. <# closed the set with a 
long guitar solo. It was over at 5:15 am. DJ Brother Jules an- 
nounced that there would be another party the next night. 

+ followed up the early-morning Saturday party with another 
one the next night, May 13th {or rather, May 14th am). The doors 
opened at 2:15 am and there was no charge to get in. About 50 
people were in attendance. “ was hanging around the dance 
floor and at the soundboard. Several videos were screened. The 
lights were turned on at 4:00 am and the party was over. 


Prince: A Celebration 
^" will open the doors of Paisley Park from June 7th through 
12th. for “7 Davs Of Wild & 7 Beautiful Niahts." Same af the 




















scheduled activities include daily tours of Paisley Park. Visitors 
will be able to visit the Paisley Museum, where they can see 
Prince's most famous outfits, cars, and his instruments. Visitors 
can vote for their choices for Crystal Ball Il. 1-800-NEW-FUNK 
will be hosting a celebration sale of items and limited edition 
merchandise specific to the event. There will be surprise musical 
guests at the nightly Paisley Parties. Vintage concert footage and 
concert movies will be shown on big screens. Band members and 
technicians will be on hand to answer questions and mingle with 
visitors. The week ends with a “blowout Prince performance" at 
the Northrop Auditorium, June 13th. 


Beck, D'Angelo, and ?uestiove talk 
about Prince 

In UPTOWN #41, we reported on Dallas Austin's wish to pro- 
duce a "Prince record" with «f. It turns out that he is not the 
only musician/producer who is eager to see *" return to form 
with an album that is influenced by his classic Prince produc- 
tions. D'Angelo and ?uestlove of The Roots (who played on 
D'Angelo's Voodoo album and is now touring as D'Angelo's 
drummer) spoke with Rolling Stone about their desire to work 
with 4". ?uestlove said that "the biggest influence on the record 
[Voodoo] was someone who never came to the studio: Prince. 
Way after Voodoo was finished, D [D'Angelo] and | sat down and 
listened to it, and we both admitted that this was our audition 
tape for Prince. | think this album was made to show him that 
we're capable of collaborating with him. And | don't know if it's 
some bold-ass shit to say that we know what he needs, but we 
wanna work with him." D'Angelo said, "I really, seriously wanna 
co-produce his next joint.” 

D'Angelo also spoke about *** when he sat in with Beck for a 
chat with the New York Daily News (April 1st). Both D'Angelo and 
Beck agreed that *?* needs to return to his roots. "The s— he's 
doing now isn't purely Prince," D'Angelo said. Beck added, “| 
would love to hear him make a record, just him and a piano that's 
out of tune. He has so much soul and it's caught up in the ma- 
chines of production. He's such a genius that he needs a little 
limitation. He needs to go under what he's done." D'Angelo add- 
ed, “He needs to go back to the ABCs.” 

4 responded to these views with a somewhat cryptic text 
about Stevie Wonder on NPGonlineL TD. ® said that back in the 
day when he himself was a newcomer (like D'Angelo or Beck), 
he criticised Wonder for leaving his roots, “Clavinet, real drums 
and the ARP bass; that's what | wished for Stevie Wonder after 
Ebony And ivory came out... cause he forgot the years!". Looking 
back, *** now feels that the spiritual depth of Wonder's songs 
("Superstition" and "Ribbon In The Sky" are examples given) put 
Prince's early songs like "I Wanna Be Your Lover" and "Sexy 
Dancer" to shame, Furthermore, 4" feels that Wonder would 


have blown him (the back-in-the-days Prince) out of the water in 


a live performance. Now that Wonder is doing his thing, he is no 
longer respected by the music industry or critics. Apparently, <¥ 
feels the same way about himself and his detractors. They are 
spring chickens and would get blown out of the water by his live 
performance, and the contents of their songs are things that he 
is no longer into, as he answers to a higher calling these days, 
"Let an Artist lead when God speaks through him... why?... be- 
Cause it serves us alll”. 


The Minnesota Music Awards 

ef" was named “Artist of the Year" at the Minnesota Music 
Awards on April 24th. Rave Un2 The Joy Fantastic was named 
"Major label record of the Year." Sixty awards were presented at 
First Avenue, but F didn't show up to accept his awards. 


The Genesis Awards 

e} picked up the Dolly Green Special Achievement Award on 
March 18th at the 14th annual Genesis Awards, held at the Beverly 
Hilton in Los Angeles. *t* received the award for his liner notes to 
Rave Un2 The Joy Fantastic in which he decries the suffering of 
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Conchita Alonso as The Artist. Upon arriving on stage, he made a 
joke that few people fully heard or understood, because he spoke 
it under his breath. He joked, "Wow, when I realised where | was I 
took off my fur coat." He then said, "that was a joke." In his speech, 
he said that he was very pleased to accept this award and it is 
something that he truly believes in. The Genesis Award ceremony 
will be aired on the Animai Planet on June 10th. 


Sightings 

4* attended Tina Turner's concert at the Target Center on 
March 23rd. He was sitting at the sound board. Turner's backing 
singers sang "Baby, I’m A Star" while she was offstage for an 
outfit change. Janet Jackson also attended the show (she and 
Turner have the same manager), 

‘+ was spotted at The Artist's Quarter in St. Paul the week- 
end of April 1st and 2nd, He was there to watch former NPG 
member Mike Scott play guitar. 

The Minnesota Timberwolves' basketbal! game on April 10th 
was attended by **. He thanked two of the players on 
NPGonlineLTD. 

^" hosted a private jam session at Paisley Park with Angie 
Stone after her Minneapolis concert on April 13th. 

New York newspapers reported on a meeting between <#* and 
Mayte at the New York hotspot Float on April 15th. Reportedly, 
‘ showed up at about 2 am Sunday (April 16th), looking for 
Mayte. She was ensconced in a third-floor private lounge with 
friends. According to the New York media, 4" confronted Mayte 
on the downstairs dance floor, where the two had a conversa- 
tion. Reportedly, 20 minutes later, <# stormed out of the club 
with a bodyguard in tow, as Mayte went upstairs to hang with 
her friends until 4 am. A friend of Mayte’s was quoted in a news- 
paper, "They've always had an open relationship, but now it's 
over. She stays in New York and Spain, and he lives in 
Minneapolis. It just isn't working." e denied the confrontation in 
a brief message on NPGonlineLTD. 

hosted a private party at Veruka in New York in late April. 
Guests included Q-Tip, Brandy, Aalyiah, and Ananada Lewis. 

‘+ attended the Chaos nightclub in New York in late April. 
When deejay Mark Ronson started fading out a bootlegged ver- 
sion of Stevie Wonder's “All | Do," «¥* lifted up the needle off the 
record, saying, "Gimme that record!”. Ronson didn't say whether 
he turned it over, but, ironically, he had put it on to impress F, 

* and DJ Brother Jules attended the Southbeach club in 
Minneapolis on May 3rd. They played a new remix of “Man 0’ 
War." 


Clive Davis retires 

On May 2nd, it was announced that Clive Davis has left 
Arista's parent company BMG. Antonio "L.A." Reid replaced 
Davis as President and CEO. Reid, who co-founded LaFace 
Records and launched the careers of TLC, Toni Braxton, and Ush- 
er, will replace Davis when his contract expires at the end of 
June, F response to the news was, "oh well, The X-ecutive jinx 
continues!" (NPGonlinel TD). 


Publishing negotiations 
4*"'s deal with Warner Chappell Publishing has expired and 
egotiations have started. According to our sources, $ has exp- 


ressed interest in switching to EMI but his advisors argue that he 
should stay with Warner Chappell as they have done a fantastic 
job. The value of his publishing is estimated at $40 million. 





Lawsuit settled 

The lawsuit brought by Levi Seacer Jr. and Tony Mosley 
against “F has been settled. They ended up with approximately 
$40,000 each (apparently, not even enough to pay their legal 
expenses), having sued ® for $800,000. The lawsuit was filed 
in October 1998, claiming that * hadn't shared royalties that 
Levi and Tony were owed for songs they had co-written for “¥’s 
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- Lovesexy, released in 1988, was 





QU n  . arguably Prince's most personal and 
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serious album thus far. The album saw 
him expressing his spiritual concerns 
more clearly than ever before, with the 
record presenting many bold 
proclamations of faith and salvation. 
Prince has described the album as “a 
mind trip, like a psychedelic movie." This 
article examines the Lovesexy project 
and discusses one of the most spiritually 
oriented phases of Prince’s career, which 
produced the “spiritual trilogy”: 


Lovesexy, Batman, and Graffiti Bridge. 
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RINCE EMBARKED ON Lovesexy ON DECEMBER tth 1987, a mere 

ten days after deciding to cancel the Black Album. He wanted 

to make a positive statement in reaction to the withdrawn Back 

Albun he has referred to Lovesexy as his “white album" in con- 

trast to the Black Album. "lt was obvious that Lovesexy was go- 
ing to be a reaction to his reason to cancel the Black Album, but other than that, it 
was just recording sessions as usual, business as usual,” says Matt Blistan, Prince's 
trumpet player at the time. According to Alan Leeds, "It was very clear to everyone 
that what they were doing was a reaction to and a replacement for the Black Album. 
Anybody who was involved in Levesexy was clear of that. He had had an epiphany 
and ran around telling how the Black Album was the devil's work that wasn't really 
him, `I gotta make a record for God now.’ He was quite obvious about his inten- 
tions and his new-found focus." 

The starting point was "Eye No," which was recorded with Prince's band: 
Mike Weaver (guitar), Levi Seacer Jr. (bass), Matt Fink and Boni Boyer (key- 
boards), Eric Leeds and Mart Blistan (horns), and Sheila E. (drums). "Eve No" was 
a reworking of “The Ball,” which was recorded in 1986. On Lovesexy, Prince actual- 
ly kept the segue of "party sounds," which was originally used between "The Ball" 
and “Joy In Repetition” on the projected Crystal Ball three-LP. "It was literally a 
re-make, almost verbatim, of "The Ball,’ with just different lyrics,” comments Eric 
Leeds, Prince's saxophone player. “The Ball,” of course, was originally Prince him- 
self playing everything, but “Eye No’ was basically the same arrangement, Matt 
Blistan and | immediately realised it was a remake of "The Ball,’ "Oh, we're re- 
doing “The Ball,’ but no one else understood what we were talking about. 1 said, 
"Oh, you'll love it. It’s a great song.’ And it was.” 

After taping “Eye No” as a live recording, Prince continued on his own by 
recording “Positivity.” “That's my favourite song on the album," says Matt Blistan 
of “Positivity.” “Not only because we played on it, but because of the colour and 
the sound of it, It sets itself off from the rest of the songs. The sound is searing.” A 
few days later, Prince returned to record “Lovesexy” live with the band. This ver- 
sion of "Lovesexy" was radically different from the version that ended up on the 
album. Retaining the lyrics, Prince recorded a new version of "Lovesexy" towards 
the end of the album sessions. “It was just à whole different song," observes Eric 
Leeds, “The original version was lighter, bouncier. He re-did the song entirely. The 
second song had a harder edge to it, much more aggressiveness, which | think he 
felt was more appropriate for the lyrics. He was able to ‘sell’ the lyrics better. The 
first one... the content of the lyrics didn't get across because of the lightness of the 
song. Personally, | feel the re-make was a better piece of music." 


Subsequent songs recorded in December 1987 for Levesexy were "Dance On,” 


"Glam Slam,” "The Line,” and “Alphabet St.”. “The Line" included a part of the 
gospel song “Take My Hand, Precious Lord” (written by Thomas A. Dorsey, per- 
formed by hundreds of artists, including Elvis Presley and Mahalia Jackson), sung 
by Boni Boyer. A snippet of Boni’s voice was later sampled and incorporated into 
“Acknowledge Me,” released on the Crystal Ball three-CD set in 1998. 

Prince was halfway through Lovesexy when he staged a benefit concert at Pais- 
ley Park on New Year's Eve 1987, inviting Miles Davis to guest on stage with him, 
Work on the album continued throughout January 1988. Horn overdubs by Eric 
Leeds and Matt Blistan were recorded on several of the songs in January. The first 
sequence of Lovesexy was compiled on January 21st 1988. At this stage, the album 
included “The Line” and the first version of “Lovesexy.” Prince re-recorded 
"Lovesexy" on January 29th and two days later, he taped "I Wish U Heaven," 
which he decided to use instead of “The Line.” 

A test pressing of the record was subsequently made, however the album un- 
derwent a few more changes before the final version was assembled. Prince remixed 
“T Wish U Heaven" and replaced a guitar part with a keyboard part. “Positivity” 
originally included Cat rapping J.M. Silk’s "Music Is The Key” (written by Steve 
Hurley), previously incorporated into “Cindy C.". It was removed when Prince 
discovered that she hadn't written the lyrics. 

Apart from newly recorded tracks, Prince lifted “When 2 R In Love” from the 

Black Album tor use on Lovesexy. With the exception of “Eye No,” all the tracks 
were primarily solo recordings by Prince although he often used Sheila E. as drum- 
mer. Sheila also provides backing vocals on many tracks along with Boni Boyer. 
Eric Leeds and Matt Blistan play horns on all tracks barring “Glam Slam,” “Dance 
On," "I Wish U Heaven," and “When 2 R In Love.” Credited as the “Spirit Child,” 
Ingrid Chavez speaks some words as an intro to “Eye No." 
Prince previewed the new album for Warner Bros. at a listening party at che 
record company's Los Angeles offices on March Sth 1988. Later in March, he shot a 
video for the first single, “Alphabet St". He had initially planned not to do any 
videos for the album, but he reconsidered his strategy, realising the importance of 
video clips as a marketing tool. 

"Alphabet St." was released on April 23rd 1988. It reached number eight on the 
Pop Chart and three on the Black Chart. The A-side features the first part of the 
album version of the song, while the B-side was the continuation. A 12-inch single 
of “Alphabet St." was also released, featuring the normal album version of the song 
and an extended, reworked version, titled “This Is Not Music, This Is A Trip." 


Prince planned to release “Glam Slam” as the second sinele from the album 
| g 


THE COVER ART FOR Lovesexy SHOWS A NAKED PRINCE 
sitting amongst giant-sized white and lavender flow- 
ers, his right hand over his heart. The image suggests 
purity and innocence, which is completely in keeping 
with the tone of the music on 
the album. The image is 
sexualised by the addition of a 
strategically placed stamen 
which has been made to mimic 
the appearance of an erect phal- 
lus. 

The 


Lovesexy is the dual pursuit of 


central theme of 
divine and human love. In the 
album's liner notes, Prince 
defines "Lovesexy" as "the feel- 


ing you get when you fall in 


A 


compares it to a drug without side effects; it is a feel- 


love, not with a girl or boy, but 


with the heavens above," He 


ing that lasts forever. Thus, Lovesexy appears to be a 
euphoric state of consciousness. The term may be 
Prince's way of saying that love is the "sexiest" feeling 
of all. 

Two songs digress from the thematic preoccupa- 
tion with love and God, "Dance On" bemoans the 
violence of the modern world, with Prince painting a 
bleak picture of America. His solution to end the ram- 


pant mayhem is to educate the children and create a 


a | 





“new power structure that breeds production instead 
of jacks who vandalise." “Positivity” also contains so- 
cial commentary. Prince asks who is to blame when 
kids drop out of school at an carly age and turn to a 
life of crime. Pleading for pos- 
itive change, he sees our chil- 
dren as the hope for the future. 
: Most of the songs on 
Lovesexy steer closer to pop 
and rock than funk, soul, and 
dance music. Two exceptions 
are "Eye No" and “Lovesexy,” 
both one-chord funk offer- 
ings. The album is musically 
ambitious, containing some of 


$ 
1 the most challenging and de- 
"s manding music of Prince's ca- 
= at £ = 2 
"a reer. Many of the songs hris- 


tle with unexpected touches, 
with new parts suddenly showing up before disap- 
pearing just as quickly. There is often a presence of 
simultaneous, active melody lines and intense har- 
monic activity. Jazz-infused and occasionally discord- 
ant horns add to the intricate harmonic structure. 
The arrangements are dense and busy, far removed 
from the minimalist "Minneapolis sound" Prince 
once pioneered. However, some songs have almost 
too many ideas for their own good and threaten to 


sink under the weight of their arrangements. Many 


tracks display a boisterous party atmosphere and have 
a spontaneous ensemble feel. Horns play an impor- 
tant part on most tracks, Another viral ingredient is 
the guitar synthesizer, which makes the guitar sound 
bigger and more "symphonic" than before. 

The energy and exuberance of the music cannot 
disguise the fact that the songwriting is somewhat in- 
consistent. It is almost as if Prince was in such a hurry 
to record the material that he didn't take enough time 
to develop some of the songs. Certainly, many of the 
melodies are rather undistinguished. At the same time, 
the rhythmic elements of most songs are unimagina- 
tive, Indeed, the drum programming isn't as inven- 
tive as previously and, in most cases, the drums pro- 
vide fairly mechanical-sounding beats. The most in- 
triguing moments on the album coincide with the 
strongest melodies: "Alphabet Sc.," "Anna Stesia," and 
"I Wish U Heaven." “When 2 R In Love,” lifted from 
the Black Album, works very well in the context of 
Lovesexy. Less outstanding are "Lovesexy," "Dance 
On," and "Eye No," which merely sound cluttered 


and unfocused. 


The first song on Lovesey, “Eye No," is prefaced 
by an segment that starts off with some ethereal- 
sounding synths and the voice of Ingrid Chavez recit- 
ing a brief introduction that underscores the spiritual 


tone of the album. In addition to mentioning how 


and he shot a video for the song at Paisley Park in early May. Around 400 locals 
were hired as extras for the video and they were treated to a 90-minute perform- 
ance by Prince and his band after the video shoot. They played songs that would be 
performed on the upcoming Lovesexy tour. A party for the band and crew was 


thrown afterwards. 
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Lovesexy was released on May roth 1988. The general critical opinion suggested 
that it was one of Prince's strongest albums to date. The European critics, in partic- 
ular, were very excited. It sold 1.9 million copies outside of the US, comparable to 
Around The World in A Day and Parade, confirming Prince's growing commercial 
status in Europe, where the album topped the album charts in many countries, 
including the UK. Indeed, with the exception of Purple Rain, Lovesexy became 
Prince's best selling album to date in most European countries. 

The US response was less enthusiastic and the album didn't sell nearly as well 
as expected there. It sold around 750,000 copies, which actually made it Prince's 
weakest selling album in the US since For You. It peaked at number n on the 
Billboard Pop Album Chart and number five on the Black Album Chart; it was his 
first album not to reach the Top 10 since Controversy in 1981. 

Prince was so disappointed with the less-than-stellar impact of Lovesexy in the 
US that he decided to postpone a US tour that was well advanced in the planning. 
In fact, many dates had already been pencilled in. Instead, he opted to go to Eu- 
rope before taking the show to the US, hoping that the momentum and anticipa- 
tion would build. “He felt the initial reaction to the record wasn't strong enough," 
Alan Leeds explains. "It was a fear that the anticipation wasn't at the fever pitch 
that he wanted it to be before he set out on a US tour,” 

Contributing to the weak US sales, several retail and distribution outlets com- 
plained over the explicit cover artwork of Lovesexy and kept the record behind the 
counter, The cover, with a photo by Jean Baptiste Mondino, shows a nude Prince 
relaxing serenely in the petals of a giant flower. The cover was widely misconstrued 
as pornographic. Prince was very upset about the wide misinterpretation of the 
photograph and the fact that the cover in some instances received more coverage 
than the contents of the album. "He was very frustrated because he was trying to 
make a statement with the cover,” says Warner Bros.’ Marylou Badeaux. "He was 
having a hard time understanding that people were seeing it as pornographic. It 
was supposed to be something beautiful and wonderful." 

Warner Bros. initially tried to get Prince to deliver an alternative cover, ac- 
cording to Badeaux, "I remember a marketing meeting, when the record cover was 


being passed around. The sales department went nuts when they saw the cover. 


They realised that they couldn't get it racked. Racking, of course, is extremely 
important. Racking in the US is how you get into the shopping malls and all the 
large chains. Racking is extremely important in getting chart numbers at Billboard. 
A secondary cover was asked for and | think Fargnoli said that he would double- 
check with Prince, but, of course, the answer was 'no.' Prince was adamant about 
not providing a secondary cover. He had a definite statement to make with Lovesexy 
and he had to make it in a cerrain way." 
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The stage show based around the Lovesexy album was the most ambitious and 
spectacular of Prince's entire career. At a cost of approximately $2 million, his set 
and lighting designer since 1980, Roy Bennett, created an innovative multi-level 
circular stage, described as a “fantasy island” (half playground, half dreamscape), 
containing diaphanous curtains, and props such as a miniature basketball court, a 
swing set, and a hydraulic brass bed. According to Bennett, the show was based on 
a combination of ideas provided by himself, Prince, Steve Fargnoli, and John 
McGraw, a set designer who had worked with Madonna and Queen amongst oth- 
ers. | 

"Developing the show was a long process," Roy Bennett says. "We'd go back 
and forth. Prince kept adding things and saying, “Can I have this? We added the 
swing set, basketball court, and the car. The car was a big deal — it cost 5250,000, as 
much as the entire Sign O° The Times show! But Prince wanted to have this car." 
Although Prince and his band rehearsed the musical contents of the show for sever- 
al months, they only had three weeks of full production rehearsals. "It was a very 
difficult show to put together," says Roy Bennett. "We had problems with the 
lights and we spent two weeks trying to figure out what was wrong. Finally, we 
called Vari-Lights, another company, and within 24 hours they installed a full sys- 
tem. We had to re-programme the entire show. Within three days, the stage set 
and everything was shipped off to Paris for the tour start. So we had to do the first 
show as a dress rehearsal." 

The speakers and equipment were raised high above the stage, enabling every- 
one a good view. Using wireless instruments and wrap-around headset mikes, the 
band members raced all over the stage, playing, dancing, and singing to the audi- 
ence on all sides of the stage. The show was very demanding for Prince says Roy 
Bennett, "He felt exposed on the circular stage. He had nowhere to go, nowhere to 
hide. He didn't want to be in the spotlight all the time. He had the pressure to 
perform constantly. The show didn't always run as smoothly as we'd hoped. Prince 
made a comment to me abour that a year later. It was a huge undertaking, doing 


something noone had done before. And nobody's ever done again". 


"when love calls, you gotta go," Prince also incorpo- 
rates the sounds of fire and crashing waves, opposite 
notions, but both often used to symbolise purifica- 
tion. Prince uses opposites throughout the song, and 
as it will be seen, this is in fact central to understand- 
ing what this song is about. Innocence is suggested by 
the sound of laughter, which is also used in this intro- 
ductory portion. Then Prince welcomes the listeners 
to "the new power generation," explaining that his 
voice is so clear because "there's no smack in [his] 
brain." 

The introductory segment ends with the excla- 
mation ^Hundalasiliah!", which appears to be a mere- 
ly a nonsense "word" invented by Prince. However, 
when a sample of "hundalasiliah" is reversed and 
slowed down, the electronically distorted voice of 
Prince can be heard saying, “Is it I, is it nog”, This 
reversed and speeded up phrase is used immediately 
after the end of the introduction and each time after 
the phrase “till my dying day I'll be OK cause Lovesexy 
is the one till my day is done.” In this way the phrase 
acts almost as if it represented the voice of God asking 
the faithful to consider whether what they believe to 
be Him truly is, or merely seems to be. And just as 
Prince introduced the contrasting sounds of fire and 
water, here he introduces the conflict of whether we 
should or should not believe that which we believe or 
perceive. 

Employing a traditional gospel theme, the song 


invokes the struggle between heaven and hell, yet an- 
other pair set of opposites. The song takes an apoca- 


lyptic tone when Prince tells how it is at a time of 


confusion and lightning that he called God's name 
and was saved, in spite of the protests of "Spooky Elec- 
tric.” The pairs of opposites continue, as Prince points 
out how the Lord speaks quietly when he calls some- 
one's name, while in contrast, Spooky Electric is loud, 
enticing and lures people into doing things which they 
should not. This seems to sum up the idea behind 
these opposite notions, which is the notion of the 
struggle to find God and reject evil. Evil appears in 
this song under the name of the devil, and also in the 
guise of Prince's creation of Spooky Electric, and when 
Prince hears Spooky Electric say “no,” Prince knows 
“it's not OK." In contrast, when God speaks to you, 
"your heart will thunder" at the sound, and "you will 
want to hear it every day." 

In the last major set of opposites in the song, 
Prince first says we should join in Spooky Electric's 
"no" ifwe are lost, materialistic, drunk, and looking for 
"a drug other than the God above." But, the answer to 
that negativity is to "blow that devil away" by saying 
yes to God and yes to love, so that we can all find 
salvation. The song ends its lesson by repeating the es- 
sential fact Prince wants us to remember: that there is a 
heaven and a hell. It is our choice which we seck. 

Musically, "Eye No" is a jubilant, vibrant funk 
offering, sung by Prince in his falsetto voice. A funky 


groove is created by interplay between the bass line 
and a horn motif. Several ingredients contribute to 
creating a party atmosphere, including a quick jazz- 
infused horn part, a saxophone solo, as well as swarm- 
ing backing vocals that continually collide with each 
other. 


Uphubet St.” 
“Alphabet St.” is a blues-based pop/rock number 
distinguished by a scratchy rhythm guitar part played 
with a Bo Diddley-style beat. The rhythm section 
features a simple drum machine beat, handclaps, and 
a popping bass line. The song boasts the most mem- 
orable melody of the album and a catchy “yeah, yeah, 
yeah” chorus that brings The Beatles to mind. The 
song expands from a fairly sparse opening into a busy 
and noisy number as layers of instrumentation build. 
Cat does a rap before the song goes into an extended 
vamp with a discordant horn motif to the fore. 
The song deals with the positive aspects of love. 
Prince sings about "goin' down to Alphabet Street” in 
his father's 1967 Thunderbird, and making the first 
girl he meets fall in love with him. Prince makes a 
play on words by stating that he will “pur her in the 
back seat and drive her... to Tennessee,” instead driv- 
ing her to the expected destination of “ecstasy.” The 
song's message is presented in an upbeat, fun and sexy 
manner, including Prince suggesting that since he is 


not in the mood to be with his woman, would she 
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Instead of backstage dressing rooms, Prince and the band members used a 
cramped space under the stage for costume changes. Around 20 people worked 
beneath the stage floor, which also housed miscellaneous props and equipment. 
"Every night | would go down there and I would bump my elbow on this bed that 
was in a corner there," Eric Leeds recalls. “And finally, | looked at one of the crew 
people. I said, "Every night I come down and bump my elbow on this bed. Why is 
it here?’ Helen Hiatt, our head of wardrobe, laughed and said, ‘Eric, ‘Dirty Mind.’ 
I said, “What about ic. She said, "The bed is in ‘Dirty Mind,’ So the next night, 
when the show got to “Dirty Mind,’ I turned around and, lo and behold, there is 
the bed! We had been on the road a month with this show, and I didn't know! 
That's when | realised that I didn't have a clue what this show was about. I was just 
playing my part." 

The Lovesexy tour band was the same as on the Sign O' The Times tour with 
the exception of the departure of Greg Brooks and Wally Safford. The band in- 
cluded Miko Weaver (guitar), Levi Seacer Jr. (bass), Matt Fink and Boni Boyer 
(keyboards), Sheila E. (drums), Eric Leeds and Matt Blistan (horns), and Car (danc- 
er). Despite being one of Prince's most musically impressive line-ups ever, he wasn't 
entirely happy with the band. "It was the beginning of the end for that band," says 
Roy Bennett. "There was tension berween Prince and Boni, and between him and 
Miko. Boni was just tired of taking a lot of shit from him. Boni and Prince had 
major fights. Miko was the ladies’ man. Prince felt he was too much into his own 
territory, "Don't step inside my circle.’ Everybody wasn't focused. Sometimes they 
couldn't see Prince. If he was somewhere else on the stage holding up two fingers, 
they couldn't see it and they missed the cue. You almost had to anticipate his hand 
signals because they were coming so fast." 

The combination of the perpetual mobility onstage, lighting, set changes, cos- 
tume changes, and the incredibly fast-paced music made the Lovesexy show com- 
pletely overwhelming and a visual experience as much as an aural one. The show 
was well-rehearsed and tightly choreographed, leaving minimal room for spontane- 
ity, which many of the musicians felt was a considerable drawback, as Eric explains, 
"It was nar a fun tour for me as a musician. We rehearsed the Levesexy show for an 
awful long time. I think the band was really bored with the whole show before we 
played the first gig, which is the risk you run when you're rehearsing and you have 
a project like thar that necessities that kind of rehearsals. There wasn't any sponta- 
neity because everything was just rehearsed, the lighting cues, all the moves that 
had to be done. If you improvise too much it would throw the whole thing off. A 
lot of the time, my back was to Prince. He was basically at stage centre and the rest 
of us were facing outwards, which meant that my back was to where a lot of the 


action was," 


The Lovesexy show was divided into two parts. Showcasing some of Prince's 
most sex-oriented and explicit material, the first half of the show was about tempta- 
tion, lust, and sin. Portraying the Camille character, Prince flirted saucily with 
Sheila, Car, and Boni, performing songs that celebrated hedonism and sexual ecsta- 
sy. Most songs were drastically shortened and incorporated into longer medleys. 
The first set closed with “Anna Stesia,” which Prince performed on a platform that 
rose about 20 feer above the stage, symbolically rising above the ways of the flesh to 
a more spiritual plane. He beseeched the audience to sing along with him, “Love is 
God, God is love, girls and boys love God above." Focusing on the more spiritual 
Lovesexy material, the second half was loosely about redemption and salvation. In 
contrast to the quick-change pace of the first half, most songs in the second half of 
the show were played in their entirety. "I was always unhappy with doing the 
medleys," admits Matt Fink. "People wanted to hear full songs, but 1 suppose the 
medleys was the only way he could do all the songs. Also, I couldn't stand when he 
got real preachy during ‘Anna Stesia." He would sit there while we were sort of 
noodling on our instruments. He would sit there and preach to audience for to 
minutes sometimes, just talk to the audience. It was overkill. I thought it was a big 
waste of time, and the audience didn't get it.” | 

The spiritual message came through clearly in the second part of the show as 
Prince would ask the audience if they believed in God, reminding them that God is 
within everyone. His declarations were delivered with earnestness and conviction, 
and it was a brave move to give the show such a highly religious content. For many, 
the Lovesexy show wasn't the kind of performance they might have expected or 
wanted, something that Prince was fully aware of and he would often say, "The 
first set I did because | thought you expected it of me. The second half I do because 
this is where it’s at.” "It was a very courageous show," comments Mart Blistan. “He 
wanted a show that had a positive side and a negative side. The first part of the 
concert: everybody liked the funky stuff and the old stuff. Then we came back after 
the intermission, and all of a sudden he's turning heads. People walked away and 
they said, “Why is he preaching? Why is he doing this?’, He wanted to make a 


creative statement as to the impact of negative and positive types of music. 
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Having initially planned to launch the Lovesexy tour in the US, Prince made 
the decision to tour Europe only one month ahead of the first date, Paris, July 8th 
1988. His abrupt change of plans took everyone in his organisation by surprise, 
making the planning of the tour very difficult. "It was chaos,” says Alan Leeds. 
“Lovesexy was a record that Prince wanted very badly, more than the previous 


records, to succeed. For the first time since Purple Rain we had time to do it right. 


mind if he simply observed her, presumably in bed, 
with just herself. 

Prince makes another play on words when he says 
that they are “goin’ down, down, down” as a way of 
making the “cruel world” listen to the message of love 
he and his woman want to express. There is the obvi- 
ous sexual connotation of "going down," as well as 
the innocent use found at the start of the song, when 
Prince said he was “going down to Alphabet Street.” 
And since messages are made up of words, and words 
are made up of letters, the title of the song ts explained 
when Prince says that what we need to do is to “put 
the right letters together and make a better day." 

Cat's rap continues with the message of the posi- 
tive effects of love, As Cat tells us, life is something 
too precious to waste, and that Lovesexy is something 
that can turn you on, improve your life and mind, 
and which not only tastes good, but also lasts forever, 
and without any negative side effects. Then, combin- 
ing the sexual and the religious, the rap continues with 
Cat saying we should kiss our enemies, and then “jerk 
your body like a horny pony would.” That comment 
can be understood in terms of loving one's enemies, 
as is suggested in the Bible, and using the positive 
energy which comes from that action and channelling 
It into bringing even more love into the world. The 
song ends with one final alphabet related. play on 
words with Cat reciting the first eight letters of the 
alphabet, then adding "I love you." 
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"Glam Slam" isa guitar-dominated rock number, 
with an upfront drum machine providing the beat. 
The song sports an appealing chorus, but little else of 
musical interest. Some symphonic-sounding synth 
strings are added towards the end as the song enters 
an instrumental vamp. The track is a fairly uncompli- 
cated song about a love affair so wonderful it "seems 
to transcend the physical," and where just one touch 
from his lover is enough to satisfy him. 

The title of the song comes from the phrase 
"wham bam, thank you ma'am," which is used in the 
context of a man using a woman in a one-night stand 
and then discarding her. In keeping with the positive 
outlook of the album, however, Prince transforms that 
phrase into “glam slam, thank you ma'am I pray you'll 
always stay," Further, in the American sport of base- 
ball, a “grand slam" occurs when all three bases have 
men on them and the batter hits a home run, result- 
ing in the team getting four points, The phrase "Glam 
Slam" certainly brings to mind that positive baseball 
term, with the introduction of the glamorous as well. 
The remaining imagery of the song is sexy and light- 
hearted, such as feathers brushed against nipples, the 
sun rising, soda pop, and butterflies landing on his 
lover's skin. 
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"Anna Stesia” is one of the most profound songs 


on the album. It moves from a profession of genuine 
loneliness to a confirmation of God's presence. The 
song can be interpreted as an allegory of how Prince's 
meeting with Ingrid Chavez made him realise that re- 
leasing the Black Album was wrong. 

The song starts off darkly, mentioning images of 
loneliness, desperation and despair. Prince injects a 
sense of sexual ambiguity in the song by asking wheth- 
er “you have ever wanted to play with someone so 
much you'd take anyone, boy or girl.” It is then that 
Prince calls on "Anna Stesia" to come and ravish him 
and liberate his mind. The name is an obvious play 
on the word "anaesthesia," and seems to suggest that 
in his hour of darkness Prince is looking to find a way 
to dull his loneliness and pain. Things seem so bleak 
that, given a choice of "white and black, night and 
day" Prince tells of seeing "black night” as his only 
alternative. 

The song becomes very personal in its tone, with 
Prince then saying he danced, with “music late, noth- 
ing great, as if his well-known late-night hours were 
leading him astray. Bur then Prince asks himself 
whether he can learn to love if he “was just closer to 
somethin’, closer to your higher self (in the printed 
lyrics it says “closer to my higher self” but Prince clear- 
ly sings "your" instead), closer to heaven, closer to 
God.” Thus, it is ultimately not to Anna Stesia whom 
Prince seeks his salvation, but rather Jesus. He admits 
to having been a “fool” who had forgotten that God is 
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That was the mood in the whole building. Everything was laid out, so we were 
really on Cloud 9. Then, all of a sudden, he said that he wasn’t going to do any 
videos! First late videos and now, not the States — Europe first! He said, ‘I don't 
care what it takes, let's do Europe first.” What that meant was undoing the whole 
year’s bookings. In essence, the US tour was booked. The European tour was pretty 
much routed. All of the routing had been done geographically sane, which is rare. 
It had been done in a timely fashion, it had been anticipated and properly done by 
professionals. We knew how to do tours! This was one of the most logically, eco- 
nomically routed tours I have ever seen. Everything made sense. “No, we gotta play 
Europe first.’ He insisted on turning the tours around". 

Prince's decision to tour Europe before going to the US created tremendous 
difficulties finding suitable venues and the right concert promoters at short notice. 
Because of a lack of indoor venues, his managers were forced to book some outdoor 
shows, something that Prince reluctantly accepted. “Europe was a nightmare,” reck- 
ons Alan Leeds. "The buildings were all booked. It was summer, everybody goes on 
holiday. You couldn't get the right towns, the right promoters. Prince hated play- 
ing outdoor dates. But we were forced to take some. And, of course, the first one, it 
rains cats and dogs. After that he went into an anti-outdoor bag. The next outdoor 
concert, there were problems with crowd control." | 

The problems in Europe further polarised Prince's relationship with his man- 
agement team. His relationship with Steve Fargnoli had reached a point where they 
were hardly communicating. “They actually stopped communicating face-to-face 
and I became the messenger," Alan Leeds recalls. "It was a very uncomfortable 
position because I had loyalties and respect for both sides. I was able to see certain 
validities to both their arguments." Roy Bennett saw what was happening, "There 
were many times when Prince wasn't happy out there. There were financial differ- 
ences and artistic differences between him and Steve. There were so many things: 
the tension between him and Steve, tension in the band, the record sales, the finan- 
cial burden." 

Prince increasingly confided in Albert Magnoli, having rekindled a friendship 
that dated back to the making of Purple Rain. Magnoli was along for the European 
tour, shooting footage for a planned documentary (of which only nine minutes 
made it into Prince: Musical Portrait, premiered on September 27th 1989). Prince's 
associates could see how he was gradually taking over from Fargnoli as Prince's 
confidante. “Albert understood what Prince wanted to do with Graffiti Bridge,” 
says Roy Bennett. "Steve [Fargnoli] didn't believe in Graffiti Bridge, the concept 
and the whole idea of that film. He didn’t want Prince making a film that was 
going to be inferior to Purple Rain. Purple Rain was new, fresh, and it was exciting. 
Steve felt that that kind of excitement could never be generated again.” 


Despite all the problems behind the scenes, the European tour was a fantastic 
critical and commercial success, selling almost 500,000 tickets. The high-profile 
media attention and adulation from fans clearly proved that Prince had established 
himself as a huge star in Europe, almost with the impact on par with his US 
standing after Purple Rain. “This was going to be Europe’s Purple Rain tour,” says 
Alan Leeds. “In fact, our little cliché that year was, Lovesexy to Europe equalled 
Purple Rain in the States. To some degree, it turned out to be the case. It was 
supposed to be the tour that we finally got paid in Europe, having developed that 
market place through Parade and Sign O' The Times.” 

Coinciding with the European tour, “Glam Slam" was released on July rith 
as the second single from Lovesexy. Disappointingly, the single failed to enter the 
Pop Chart Top 100 and only made it to number 44 on the Black Chart. Prince 
actually tried to stop the “Glam Slam” single, having decided a few days before it 
was scheduled to ship that it was the wrong choice as the second single. However, 
he lost the battle and Warner Bros. gave the single a shot. The B-side was “Es- 
cape. 


owing frustration 

Towards the end of the European tour, it was becoming evident that Lovesexy 
was not going to take off in the US. Prince was very disappointed, blaming his 
management team and Warner Bros. for failing to support the record adequately. 
Prince called Alan Leeds into his hotel room after the concert in Copenhagen 
(August 21st) to discuss the problems and ask for help. “He started asking me what 
I knew about how Lovesexy was faring back in the States,” Alan Leeds recalls. “He 
had just gotten the Bil/board charts and sales from the States and was very unhappy 
with how the record was doing. This was at the peak of all the chaos between him 
and the managers. Everything was their fault. All of his frustrations were taken out 
on his managers. In very emotional terms, he begged me to get on a plane and go 
to the States and try to fix what's happening. He was almost in tears. It was almost 
as if he was saying, ‘Look, if you're my friend I think you should get on a plane 
tomorrow and try to fix this. How can you sit here and fiddle while Rome is 
burning." It was a total case of miscasting. I was one of the least expendable people 
at that time and place, and I was one of the least likely people to be able to help 
things in the States. I had no relationships with Warners. But that was his level of 
desperation." 

Returning to the US, the American leg of the Lovesexy tour opened on Sep- 
tember 14th in Minneapolis. The US tour was not as successful as the European leg 
despite the fact that it had been more than three years since Prince had undertaken 
an extensive US tour. Although tickets sold out quickly to concerts in some of 


the way. Prince pledges that he will henceforth “be 
wild” for God, telling His story, and understanding 
that we are all just a part in God’s plan. 

“Anna Stesia” is a contemplative rock ballad, built 
around a piano phrase that repeats throughout. The 
drums provide a steady beat and a synth bass moves 
back and forth between two notes. Some guitar fills 
and brief solos add flavour. The song lacks a clear-cut 
chorus and the repetition builds intensity. The back- 
ing vocals gradually take over as the song coalesces 
into a gospel-tinged singalong repeat of “love is God, 
God is love, girls and boys love God above.” 


“Dance On” 

“Dance On" is a stripped-down rock offering pro- 
pelled by a throbbing, machine gun-like bass part and 
energetic, stuttering live drumming. An organ is add- 
ed on the simplistic four-note chorus. Frantic backing 
vocals, guitar fills, and weird synth sounds add to the 
turbulent atmosphere. 

“Dance On” is one of Prince’s socially conscious 
songs, in some ways similar in spirit to "Sign O' The 
Times," although not as complex in its music or lyri- 
cal content. Both songs include Prince reciting a list 
of contemporary evils, in the case of “Dance On” they 
include: war, gangs, drugs, crime, guns, and nuclear 
weapons. In face of these troubles, Prince advises us 
that we must “dance on." He continues by saying, 
"Its time for new education, the former rules don't 





apply." The point seems to be that in spite of the 
hardships around us we have to persevere, to remain 
confident and lighthearted, as the new and positive 
era is about to arrive. 

In contrast, "Sign O' The Times," which is gen- 
erally darker in tone, makes its point much more sub- 
tly, with the majority of the song devoted to a rather 
sombre recitation of hardships, AIDS, drugs, hurri- 
canes, and children being killed. Then, at the very 
end of the song Prince provides a simple ray of hope 
in the face of this darkness: falling in love, and raising 
a family. In both songs the notion is the same, but 
one of the reasons the earlier song is more dramatic is 
the contrast which Prince creates after building up the 
tension throughout the majority of "Sign O' The 
Times" before he provides us at the last moment with 
his answer to life's problems. “Dance On" instead 
stresses the need to "dance on" in face of the world's 
adversities, with the negative aspects mentioned, but 
downplayed. 

And always the musician, Prince does work two 
music-related references into "Dance On." The first is 
a play on words when he says "nuclear ban never stays 
in tune." The obvious play is between the words "ban" 
and "band," and Prince uses that similarity to make a 
wry observation about the failure to limit the spread 
of nuclear weapons. The second musical reference in 
the song is the fact that in midst of all the social evils 
he lists, Prince mentions the sorry state of music, with 





an unused “bass guitar in spider webs looking for the 
funk." 
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The album’s second foray into fully-fledged funk, 
“Lovesexy” is spearheaded by a fanfare-like synth mo- 
tif that faintly recalls “1999.” The texture is thick, with 
guitar solos and fills, horn riffs, and frantic backing 
vocals all vying for attention. Prince throws in an in- 
tricate jazzy passage towards the end, before closing 
the song with a compelling spoken section redolent of 
the ending of “If I Was Your Girlfriend” on Sign O' 
The Times. The voices of Prince and a female, possi- 
bly Cat, are manipulated so that they first spiral up- 
wards before going down in the vocal register. 

At first glance, “Lovesexy” seems to focus more 
on the physical aspects of love as opposed to the spir- 
itual. Prince sings of a “feeling so good” that those 
who come to know it want nothing else, it makes them 
dance and cry. Prince also mentions that “when I 
touch it race cars burn rubber in my pants.” Since 
another term for race car is “hot rod,” there seems 
little doubt as to the type of rubber which is being 
burned up. 

However, when the lyrics are looked at closely, 
things do not seem as simple as they first appeared. 
Most notably, the word “Lovesexy” appears in the 
song only as part of the backing vocals, not in the 


` main lyrics to the song. By intentionally keeping the 


Prince's strongest footholds, including Chicago, Detroit, and New York, he had 
trouble selling out shows in many cities. The disappointing ticket sales in the US 
were largely due to the weak sales of Lovesexy. The tour also lost money because the 
production was so costly. “The tour was very hard on him emotionally, because of 
break-up with Fargnoli and many other things,” observes Marylou Badeaux, who 
travelled with Prince's entourage (she attended 60 Lovesexy shows). “So many peo- 
ple didn’t get what Prince was doing. In some places, he was playing to half-empty 
houses. But no matter what the situation was, a full house or a partial house, Prince 
gave us all. And in my opinion, that was one of the greatest shows ever. It was 
coming from his heart, coming from deep down inside.” 

A third single from Lovesexy, "I Wish U Heaven," was released on September 
zoth to coincide with the American tour. However, like the preceding “Glam 
Slam” single, it failed to make the Top 100 on the Pop Chart, although it reached 
number 18 on the Black Chart. The video was shot in early June, at S.1.R., Los 
Angeles. Jean Baptiste Mondino, who took the cover photo of Lovesexy, directed 
the video. The B-side was “Scarlet Pussy.” The 12-inch single of "I Wish U Heav- 
en” included “Scarlet Pussy" and an extended, reworked version of "I Wish U 
Heaven,” titled "I Wish U Heaven (Part 1, 2 & 3)," which incorporates a portion 
of "Take This Beat,” recorded in October 1987 at Paisley Park. Prince had re- 
vamped and completed the extended version at Townhouse, a London studio, on 


the Lovesexy tour. 
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Although Prince was firmly committed to promoting the Lovesexy album, he 
had already begun work on Graffiti Bridge, which he saw as his next major film and 
album project. He had several songs for Graffiti Bridge in the can and he continued 
recording while on the Lovesexy tour, visiting studios along the way and flying back 
to Minneapolis in between US shows. The first, tentative sequence of the Graffiti 
Bridge album was assembled in late September 1988, containing: "Big Tall Wall / 
"Stimulation" / "Graffiti Bridge" / “Bloody Mouth” / "The Question Of U" / 
"Beat Town" / “Pink Cashmere" / "Melody Cool" / "The Grand Progression" / 
“God Is Alive.” Three of the tracks ended up on Graffiti Bridge: "Graffiti Bridge,” 
"The Question Of U," and "Melody Cool.” 

Simultaneously, Prince was preparing an album called Rave Unto The Joy Fan- 
tastic. He included three of the tracks (“Stimulation,” "Melody Cool,” and “God Is 
Alive") slated for Graffiti Bridge, so it is hard to say if Rave was an entirely separate 
project or whether the Graffiti Bridge album, at least temporarily, had evolved into 


Rave. In late October 1988, Prince compiled a configuration of the Rave album: 





"The Voice Inside” / "Melody Cool" / “Rave Unto The Joy Fantastic" ("Unto^ 


subject he is singing about unnamed, Prince is obvi- 


ously creating a situation where more than one mean- 
ing may apply. Furthermore, in addition to keeping 
the identity of his subject unnamed, Prince gives sev- 
eral other hints that he is not necessarily singing ex- 
clusively about physical love or sex. He mentions in 
the song how life becomes easier, how he becomes 
unafraid, and how he knows that “heaven's just a kiss 
away.” In this way Prince actually combines the ideas 
of spiritual and physical love, which is something he 
has done throughout his songwriting career, The fact 
that Prince and his woman “make love with only 
words” suggests that there is something that goes be- 
yond the merely sexual. 

Prince slows down the pace of the album with 
“When 2 R in Love," a gentle falsetto-sung pop song 
that is much more at home on Levsexy than on the 
Black Album. The track is sparsely orchestrated, fo- 
cusing on a harpsichord-sounding synth, synth bass, 
and drum machine beat. The song has Prince explain- 
ing in romantic terms what it is like when two people 
are in love, 

The song is as tender as it is explicit. It begins 
with a brief softly whispered intro in which Prince 
says, "5o fierce you looked tonight. The brightest star 
pales to your sex. Before we do anything, I'll just talk 


to you." The first few illustrations are rather tender in 


nature, such as Prince describing how the two lovers 
will whisper secret songs only the two of them can 
hear, or how their stomachs will pound when they see 
each other. However, as the song progresses the lyrics 
become more fervent, much like the building of pas- 
sion between two lovers. Those more explicit charac- 
terisations include comparing the speed of their hips 
to a runaway train, and mentioning how they shiver 
at the mere thought of penetration. 

Prince foreshadows the oral sex theme of the song 
"Come" by mentioning how "the thought of his 
tongue in the V of her love, in his mind this thought 
it leads the pack." And in a manner not unusual for 
Prince, the building intensity and eroticism of the lyr- 
ics is paralleled with the idea of a spiritual or emo- 
tional cleansing. He invites his lover to bathe with 
him, each surrendering to the other's passion as if 
drowning in emotion. Prince continues with the ref- 
erences to water by mentioning how he wants to touch 
his lover's body until her “river's an ocean." Ultimate- 
ly, what Prince envisions in this song is a love so pure 
that even their kisses are synonymous with the notion 


that there is nothing forbidden to the rwo lovers. 
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“I Wish U Heaven" is a simple and sweet rock 
offering with an almost lullaby-like melody. The ar- 
rangement emphasises a loud, mechanical drum ma- 


chine beat. The song is a short tale of deep and abid- 


ing love based on companionship rather than sex. 
Prince offers a benediction to his companion: even 
with the relationship straining, he hopes she achieves 
a state of grace. 

The song opens with Prince mentioning that at 
the worst of times, such as when he doubts his own 
most cherished beliefs, and even when the rest of the 
world turns cold, he is still thankful for every touch of 
his lover. For her kisses he wishes her love, and in- 
deed, he quite simply wishes her Heaven. Prince sings 
that if he sees “11,” she can “say it’s 7,” and even with 
such a disagreement between them, his wishes for her 
are still the same. His choice of the numbers "11" and 
"7" are significant in that the combination of those 
numbers is usually considered lucky. Thus, he and his 
lover are so compatible that even their disagreements 
are as mild as anyone could possibly conceive, and in 
this way Prince also maintains the sweet nature of the 
song. 


The final song on the album is "Positivity," and 
given the general tone of the album, it is a natural 
choice. The first portion of the song is concerned with 
confronting a rich man about his money and whether 
he can sleep at night knowing what he did to get it. 
When Prince asks the rich man whether he dreams 
"straight up or do you dream in W's," the second 


phrase is was almost certainly chosen to provide a jag- 





became "Unz" when “ revived the song 
in 1999) / “God Is Alive” / “If I Had A 
Harem” / “Stimulation” / “Still Would 
Stand All Time” / “Elephants And Flow- 


ers" (sequence of songs not known). 
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While it is difficult to detect a unified 
theme to the Rave songs, it is obvious that 
the album, like the eventual Graffiti Bridge 
album, had a strong spiritual content. 

The Graffiti Bridgel Rave Unto The Joy 
Fantastic projects were placed on the shelf 
when Prince embarked on the Batman 
project in early 1989. By then, Prince had 
lost interest in Lovesexy. He wanted to 
drop out of the Japanese leg of the 
Lovesexy tour to work on the Batman 
soundtrack, but he was talked out of it. 
The money secured for the Japanese dates 
was so substantial that the financial losses 
previously made during the American tour 
were corrected. 

In many ways, both the 1989 Barman 
album and the following year's Graffiti 
Bridge album and film continued the spir- 
itual preoccupation of Lovesexy. Indeed, all 
three albums have an underlying theme 
of duality: the struggle between good and 
evil; Lovesexy and Spooky Electric; Bat- 
man and Joker. This struggle is portrayed 
in the Graffiti Bridge film by the rivalry 
between Morris Day and Prince as the 
Kid. Day is primarily concerned with 
making money, while the Kid is looking 
for a greater purpose in life and wants to 
create music that uplifts the soul. Thus, 
the film illustrates the age-old conflict be- 
tween commercialism and heartfelt artist- 


ry, representing the struggle between 





man’s lower and higher nature. 


Unquestionably, the “spiritual trilogy,” Lovesexy, Batman, and Graffiti Bridge, 
contains some of Prince’s most spiritual and heartfelt songs. However, it seemed 
as if the mass audience couldn't relate to his increasingly spiritual messages. Both 
Lovesexy and Graffiti Bridge sold disappointingly. Batman, of course, was a tre- 
mendous success, but it was largely achieved due to the huge media campaign and 
interest in the film; left to its own devices, Prince’s music appealed to a much 
smaller audience indicated by the fact that Graffiti Bridge sold on par with 


Lovesexy. 
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The song “The Question Of U" on Graffiti Bridge found Prince wrestling 
with the question of giving in to the temptation to compromise his art to achieve 
more commercial success. For him, this would be comparable to selling his soul 
and he is fearful of the consequences. Interestingly, the song illustrated the di- 
lemma that Prince was faced with at the time: pursuing the spiritual themes and 
challenging music at the risk of losing a portion of his following or trying to 
attract a broader audience by making the music and messages more easily acces- 
sible? 

Prince's response to the question posed in "The Question Of U" turned out to 
be Diamonds And Pearls, an album almost devoid of spiritually-oriented material. 
Featuring rapping as a prominent feature, Diamonds And Pearls was seen both as a 
bid to be accepted into the pop mainstream and an effort to win back his black 
audience. Diamonds And Pearls did bring Prince some hard-earned popular ac- 
claim, but it also created disillusionment among his hardcore fans. Many critics felt 
he lost his “cutting edge” when he capitulated to popular trends instead of contin- 
uing to create music that was original and true to himself. 

To a large degree, ^ is still st ruggling with "The Question Of U”; he wants to 
be respected as a serious artist, but he also feels the need to prove himself by achiev- 
ing commercial success (regardless of whether it is measured by chart placings, 
sales, or in strictly financial terms, by being "number one at the bank”). Much like 
ten years ago, at the time of Graffiti Bridge, T is currently at a crossroads. It will be 
interesting to see what the next major step of his career will be. Will he once again 
attempt to create bold, challenging music and focus on more personal, introspec- 
tive lyrical themes? Perhaps not even eF knows the answer to “The Question OFU" 


al the Moment. 


By Per Nilsen, with help from Eric Benchimol, Alex Hahn, and Alan Freed, 
Kind thanks to Marylou Badeaux, Roy Bennett, Matt Blistan, Matt Fink, Alan Leeds, and 
Eric Leeds for sharing memories, impressions, and information. 





ged alternative to dreaming "straight up," and also 
because it fits into the rhyme scheme of the lyrics. 
The second situation dealt with in the song is that of 
a 13-year-old boy who drops out of school and enters 
into a life of crime lucrative enough to allow him to 
beat the good people in the rat race of life. Like the 
rich man, the teenage criminal may have worldly pos- 
sessions in his hands, but in each case they gained 
those riches by being greedy, if not downright evil. 

The antidote to such lifestyles is to have one’s 
“plus sign” of “Positivity.” In the third portion of the 
song Prince tells us that through positivity we can be 
"the new kings of the world" in spite of the troubles 
that will come our way. Prince says that those trou- 
bled times are the work of Spooky Electric, his own 
personification of evil, who had previously appeared 
in "Eye No." If people, like the greedy rich man or 
the anti-social gang member, give into the tempta- 
tions of Spooky Electric they become his servants and 
they will become lost. But there is an alternative, 
which is to "fly high right by Spooky and all that he 
crawls for." Rather than "kiss the beast," Prince urges 
us to live in the spirit of "love and honesty, peace and 
harmony," and also to hold onto our souls. Prince 
closes the song by letting us know the right path may 
not necessarily be the easiest, as he points out "we got 
a long way to go." 

"Positivity" is a monotonous, droning rock 


number driven hy an insistent drum machine heat 


with a sharp, whiplash-like snare sound. Prince sing- 
speaks the verses in a deep voice, while backing vocals 
by Sheila E. and Boni Boyer give the chorus a gospel 
fervour. À contrasting musical section is inserted mid- 
way through the song, but the music stays on one 
basic chord for most of the song, ultimately making it 
fairly tedious. The somewhat bleak, murky atmos- 
phere seems at odds with the "positivity" message of 
the lyrics. 


Ley eel 

The B-side of “Glam Slam” was “Escape.” Subti- 
tled, “Free Yo Mind From This Rat Race," "Escape" 
is a funky workout, more of a playful jam than a fully 
developed song. The song is built around a bass line 
and borrows portions of its chorus from “Glam Slam.” 
The arrangement is stripped-down, but Prince adds a 
myriad of elements along the way, including power 
guitar chords, jazzy horns, and voices speaking in the 
background. No musicians are credited, but it is clear 
that Sheila E. and Boni Boyer sing with Prince, while 
the horns are by Eric Leeds and Matt Blistan. “Es- 
cape" was recorded at Paisley Park in May 1988. 

Prince used the opening words of "Escape" as an 
introduction in the ZLovesexy show, “Snare drum 
pounds on the two and four, all the party people get 
on the floor,” Prince concludes that "it's more fun to 
love than it is to hate." The song includes a memora- 


ble reference to the crack epidemic that had begun to 


sweep urban areas of the US by the late ‘Sos. "Fifteen 
minutes ain't long enough, to be out yo mind in a 
world so tough," Prince states in a rap-like delivery, 
referring to the drug's notably short-lived high. 
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The B-side of “I Wish U Heaven" was "Scarlet 
Pussy," which was recorded at Paisley Park in January 
1988. The song is attributed to Camille. It was initial- 
ly planned for Sheila E.'s projected fourth album with 
Prince. The track is a whimsical funk workout that 
shows a distinct George Clinton influence. The ar- 
rangement is very sparse, primarily revolving around 
a drum machine beat, a synth bass, and a rhythm gui- 
tar lick. Sheila sings the lead vocal, while Prince re- 
cites the story of the scarlet cat with his voice slowed 
down. 

The lyrical content, like the music, is a direct 
homage to Clinton and Funkadelic/Parliament. As on 
Clinton’s “Atomic Dog” (from Computer Games, 
1982), Prince analogises man’s sexual pursuit of wom- 
an to a dog chasing a cat. The lyrics are humorous, 
with Prince using rhyme schemes like “puppy” and 
“yuppie, and employing the mock-Shakespeare 
phrase, “Pussycat, pussycat, wherefore art thou pup- 


py- 


Song studies by David Magdziarz and Per Nilsen. 
Thanks to Alex Hahn. 





In the span of 20 years of professional recording, Prince has gone from being a cult R&B artist, to an 
international superstar and has recently returned to being a cult artist who sells his records mostly to his 
ardent fanbase. One thing has not changed in those 20 years: Prince has maintained that the search for 

commercial success is not the reason that he releases music. Despite this fact, there is little doubt that he 
does indeed get excited about the potential of reaching new listeners with his music and his messages. 
This article examines Prince’s past commercial successes and discusses the possibility that he will make it 


to the top of the charts once again. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF 4"'S COMMERCIAL SUCCESSES 





SINCE THE RELEASE OF HIS FIRST ALBUM, For You, Prince has always been concerned 
with the promotion given to him by his record company and the possibility that he 
would become a million-selling artist. For You was a successful debut for a new 
R&B artist, selling 430,000 copies in the US. Despite this, Prince was disappointed 
in the outcome, which led to his break with his then-manager Owen Husney. 
With his second album, Prince obtained his first million-seller. The self-titled 
sophomore album was intended by both Prince and Warner Bros. Records to be a 
very commercial album, and the experimentation that was present in his subse- 
quent albums was laid aside for the majority of Prince, Prince felt the need to prove 
that he could be a commercially-viable artist to ensure his continued support from 
the record company. In this way, Prince was a smashing success. It yielded his first 
number 1 R&B hit and his first pop hit (in “I Wanna Be Your Lover" which 
reached number r1 on the Billboard pop charts). That single was followed up by a 
number 13 R&B hit in "Why You Wanna Treat Me So Bad?". As a result of these 
hits, Prince sold approximately 1 million copies, and allowed Prince to release two 
very radical and experimental albums in Dirty Mind and Controversy with Warner 


Bros.” blessings. 


The "Rude Boy" trilogy 

In what could have been an answer to the self-criticism that Prince was not 
quite experimental enough, the following year he released what would later be 
known as one of the most interesting and exciting albums in a very prolific career. 
Despite critical acclaim, Dirty Mind did not sell to the levels of Prince (at least, not 
until the phenomenon that was Purple Rain). Many of the teeny-bopping R&B 
fans that bought Prince were flabbergasted by the rough edges of the follow-up. 
Indeed, Dirty Mind was not even certified Gold (500,000 copies sold) until after 
the release of Purple Rain, Controversy fared slightly better, selling $00,000 copies 
upon release and 1 million copies after the release of Purple Rain. 

Dirty Mind and Controversy established Prince as an artist capable of produc- 
ing experimental and bold albums, They also established what would later become 
a very ardent fanbase. He would combine his commercial successes with his cult 
status and artistic qualities with the release of the 1999 album. 

In the early "80s, the polarity of radio and record-buyers in the US was well 
known, Despite Prince's pop success with "I Wanna Be Your Lover," he was still 
considered almost exclusively an R&B artist, and his seven subsequent singles were 
ignored by the pop marker. “Why You Wanna Treat Me So Bad?", “Still Waiting,” 
"Uptown," "Dirty Mind,” "Controversy," "Let's Work,” and "Do Me, Baby" all 
fared poorly on the pop charts, despite many being bonafide R&B hits. Indeed, all 
but "Controversy" (which reached number 70 on the pop charts) failed to chart 
beyond the R&B market. 


From cult popularity to mega-stardom 


It was likely at this time that Prince realised that many pop buyers are interest- 


ed in the “flavour of the month" rather than in artistic quality. African-Am« 
comprised the majority of his record-buyers and his concert attendees. Prin 
longed for commercial and cross-over appeal but was no longer willing to sa 
his artistic integrity, as he had to a limited extent with Prince, to achieve then 
release of ggg allowed him to marry his inherently experimental musical per 
ity with tremendous musical success. 

Interestingly, 7999 faltered at the time of its release due to the lack of suc 
the first single, the title track. Although the song would later become a cla 
was not until the release of “Little Red Corvette” that the album became a 
million seller. “1999” was considered “too R&B” for pop radio and had less s 
on R&B radio than Top-to singles like "Uptown" and "Controversy." The f 
up single, "Little Red Corvette” became a massive pop hit, propelled by M 
relatively new video television channel with a mostly white audience. It wa 
the second video by a black artist to be played on the video channel and prc 
Prince from cult artist to superstar. It also became his first single to fare bet 
the pop charts than on the R&B charts, reaching number 6 on the former an 
number 15 on the latter charts. Following the success of "Little Red Cor 
Warner Bros. re-released "1999" to radio, and it also became a hir. 

The 7999 album sold 1 million copies on the strength of the first two s 
and went on to sell 4 million copies (and 1 million copies outside the US) foll 
Purple Rain. Indeed, 1999 continues to sell extremely well. It has sold over sc 
copies in the US since the advent of Soundscan in 1991. 

If 1999 had made Prince a pop star, Purple Rain propelled him to intern: 
mega-stardom, Selling over 16 million copies worldwide, the soundtrack and 
crossed boundaries of culture, race, nation and attitude in a way which few a 
since have achieved. Despite tremendous commercial success, Prince did no 
promise his musical experimentation with the album — it sounded like ver 
that was popular at the time. Mixing the genres of pop, rock and R&B, it 
the way for the future successes of many artists who refused to be categori: 


the basis of race or musical style. 


Successful period 

Purple Rain exposed Prince to two facts. Firstly, many of the people | 
seeing at his concerts during the promotion of Purple Rain would not be sei 
Prince concert again. He had become, to some extent, the "flavour-of the m 
Secondly, he realised he was able to experiment with his music and continue 
millions of albums. In light of these ideas, he refused to pigeon-hole hims: 
many artists had before him. He would not release Purple Rain H as his n 
bum. Rather, he would take Around The World In A Day in a musically di 
direction. 

Despite major shifts in direction over the subsequent three years, Princ 
lowing three albums each sold tremendously well. Around The World In A D, 


almost 2.5 million copies in the US (and 2 million copies outside the US) larg 


the back of Purple Rain’s popularity and the success of singles like “Raspberry Be- 
ret” and “Pop Life.” Both Parade and Sign O The Times sold over 1.5 million 
copies each in the US. 

It was not until Lovesexy that Prince met with his first US commercial setback. 
Selling only 750,000 copies, it became his first album since For You not to eventu- 
ally reach sales of 1 million copies and it was his first album in seven years not to 
reach the Top 10 on Billboard's album charts (reaching only number rr). Regard- 
less, Prince still considers Lovesexy one of the most musically and spiritually fulfill- 
ing albums of his career. Combined with the fact that Lovesexy sold 2 million copies 
outside of the US (similar to his previous three albums), it could not be categorised 
by Warner Bros. as a complete failure commercially. Besides, it was followed by the 
tremendously successful Batman soundtrack, which re-established Prince as a com- 
mercial powerhouse. 

On the whole, the '80s were a tremendously successful period for Prince. He 
achieved international superstardom while maintaining his experimental musician- 
ship and staying true to the message of his music — a melding of religion, equality, 
sex and love for one another. During the first 12 years of his career, Prince released 
11 albums and three movies. He obtained two Gold records, four Platinum records, 
three multi-Platinum records and one Diamond record in addition to five Gold 
singles and two Platinum singles. 

In total, Prince sold approximately 45 million albums in the ’80s, 25 million of 
which were in the US. Both he and his record company were happy with his 
commercial past and optimistic about his commercial future. However, with the 
release of his first 1990s work, the roots of his commercial downfall were planted 
and a decade of turbulence began. 


Into the '90s 


1990 saw the release of the Graffiti Bridge soundtrack and movie, both of which 


were considered commercial failures by the general public and Warner Bros. Al- 
though the album reached number 6 on both the pop and R&B charts, it only sold 
600,000 copies in the US and r1 million copies outside the US, Prince’s lowest 
numbers since For You. It seemed that listeners no longer related to his increasingly 
spiritual messages and the marketplace was becoming saturated with Prince prod- 
uct. Since 1984, he had released one album per year in addition to countless side 
projects and three movies. Prince also began to feel slighted by Warner Bros. He 
felt that their support of the movie project as well as their strategy for the release of 
the album were poor. 

Due to the poor sales, Warner Bros. attempted to exert more control over 
Prince's output, asking for fewer albums so that they could promote each properly. 
Additionally, they asked for a greatest hits album for release in 1991 but Prince 
refused. As was the case following Lovesexy, Prince was once again hearing that he 
had lost his commercial viability. With a harsh musical answer to his critics, Prince 
once again switched directions and released the tremendously successful Diamond: 
And Pearls. 

Diamonds And Pearls saw Prince embrace the early '90s popularisation of 
hip-hop music by employing his first full-time rapper in his backing band, The 
New Power Generation. Despite musical faults, Diamonds And Pearls and rapper 
Tony M. helped bring Prince back to the ears of teenagers, many of whom had 
never before listened to his music. The album sold 2.5 million copies in the US 
and a whopping 4 million copies outside the US. It was his most successful al- 
bum since Purple Rain and yielded hit singles like *Cream," *Diamonds And 
Pearls," and the R&B hit "Insatiable." Despite its more obvious R&B leanings, 
the album successfully united Prince's pop and R&B fans and managed to earn 
record sales, radio airplay and praise from Prince's fans outside the US, his Afri- 
can-American fans and his White fans. It also paved the way for a new record 
contract with Warner Bros. which was potentially one of the biggest of its type 
in popular music history. 

As a follow-up to Diamonds And Pearls, Prince released the ® album, which 
returned him to the similar sales figures of the post-Purple Rain era. It sold over 1 
million copies in the US and 3 million copies worldwide. However, Prince was 
disappointed in the sales of 4* and soon began to publicly criticise Warner Bros. 
Prince had not expected that with a larger contract, Warner Bros. would expect to 
have more control over his releases. However, Warners now had a larger stake in 
each album's success. 


Commercial downfall 

Partly in protest of the record company's ownership of all product released by 
“Prince,” he changed his name to an unpronounceable symbol ("51"), which may 
well have been the beginning of his commercial downfall and return to cult status. 
Prince went from being a respected musician, almost always talked highly upon by 
critics and DJs, to becoming the butt of many jokes regarding his name — jokes 


which have persisted into the 21st century. Additionally, the 1993 name change was 
followed by three years of political protest against record companies and the release 
of albums which were largely considered contractual obligations. 

The year 1993 finally saw the release of a Prince greatest hits collection (The 
Hits! The B-Sides), which became his last million-seller. The Hits z sold 1.05 million 
copies, The Hits 2 sold 1.2 million copies and The Hits! The B-Sides (a collected 3 
CD set) sold over 500,000 copies. 

Despite the success of The Hits collection, Prince was once again hearing that 
his commercial successes had passed. Due to his name-change, both members of 
the record company and the general public once again said that he had “lost it” and 
that he would not likely become the commercial force that he once was. 

Yet again, *** was able to strike back and silence his critics. He received permis- 
sion to release a single independently of Warner Bros., who did not expect it to 
become a success. “The Most Beautiful Girl In The World” became one of Prince/ 
4" biggest hits of his career. Released on NPG Records in conjunction with 
Bellmark, it reached number 3 on the US pop charts, number 2 on the R&B charts 
and it became his first number 1 hit in the UK. The single sold 800,000 copies in 
the US (his third-best selling single, after “When Doves Cry” and “Batdance”) and 
the EP sold over 200,000 copies. 

Interestingly, “TMBGITW” likely did more to exacerbate "s fight with Warn- 
er than it did to help the situation. Y refused to put the song on his next Warner 
release, Come, and he felt that the single's success proved that he could continue to 
release as much product as he wished and remain successful. Additionally, it con- 
vinced him that he could release and promote his own records, keeping the lion's 
share of the profit and remain a commercially viable artist. 


The drop-off 


Unfortunately, F may not have realised the ramifications of alienating record 
companies and their supporters. The power wielded by the major record compa- 
nies is tremendous, and with the continuing record company fights, radio and 
record stores began to play and stock ® records in decreasing numbers. ’s subse- 
quent five albums sold a total of 1.3 million copies in the US, a tremendous drop- 
off following the successes of Diamonds And Pearls and F. 

The only possible light in this dark time, dubbed the "friction years" by 4, 
was The Gold Experience, which contained "The Most Beautiful Girl In The World." 
The album was released over 18 months following the success of the single. It 
yielded one hit record in “Eye Hate U," which reached number 3 on the R&B 
chart and number 12 on the pop chart despite the glaring lack of a promotional 
video, On the strength of these two hits, The Gold Experience reached number 6 on 
the Billboard albums chart and number 2 on the R&B chart. It went on to sell 
530,000 copies in the US and 800,000 copies outside of the US. 

Unfortunately, the widening rift between Warner Bros. and 4 prevented the 
proper promotion of the album. Consequently, its next single, "Gold," fared poor- 
ly despite its obvious pop potential. The album continues to be heralded by both 
critics and fans as one of Prince/*¥’s best albums of his career. 

However, The Gold Fxperience also saw the beginning of an alarming trend in 
4s career — radio was not playing his singles as they once had. With the advent of 
Top-40/CHR radio, pop radio had once again become very polarised. The format 
only allowed for the biggest hits to be added to pop stations, and ® was no longer 
considered the "flavour of the month." Additionally, R&B radio had become equally 
specialised, with hip-hop music ruling the airwaves and the charts. Indeed, much 
of the R&B music played on Black radio stations seemed to be in the same vein, 
based on the slow, smooth stylings of Babyface or the urban-oriented beats of R. 
Kelly. Little popular R&B music deviated from this norm. Earning radio airplay 
became a major problem for F in the subsequent five years. 


Emancipated 

Following **^s release from his Warner Bros. contract, he signed with EMI for 
the release of Emancipation, a prolific 3- CD set which went on to sell 570,000 units 
in the US despite the lack of any hit singles. All singles were released to US radio 
only, with none being allowed to chart on Bz//board charts due to the lack of 
commercial singles available in stores. The first single, “Betcha By Golly Wow!” 
performed relatively well on radio, reaching number 32 on Billboard's pop radio 
airplay chart and number ro on the R&B radio airplay chart. The joint release of 
"The Holy River" and "Somebody's Somebody" to pop and R&B radio respective- 
ly yielded mixed results. "The Holy River" fared poorly on pop radio, reaching 
only number 65 on the airplay charts. "Somebody's Somebody” reached number 15 
on the R&B radio charts. 

Following the release of these singles, EMI Records was splintered by its par- 
ent company and the promotion of Emancipation ceased. However, reaching dou- 
ble-platinum status according to the RIAA (which counts the sale of one triple-CD 
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set as three separate sales), the album was considered a commercial success for an 
artist that had lost much of his commercial appeal during the preceding three years. 
Nonetheless, a similar number of people heard the album as had heard The Gold 
Experience, and Emancipation most likely did not earn * many new fans. 

During the subsequent three years, “F concentrated on releasing albums inde- 
pendently, earning tremendous financial success. 1998's release of Crystal Balll The 
Truth (which sold 250,000 copies worldwide) and Newpower Soul (which sold over 
200,000 copies in the US) in addition to a successful tour once again returned ® to 
the status of being one of the highest earning musicians in the world. However, the 
albums and greatest-hits laden tour was not earning 4' fans of his new music. 
Although he bragged of being “number 1 at the bank,” there is little doubt that he 
continued to see the value of sending his music and message to millions of people 
worldwide. 

In 1999, it seemed that 4" had stumbled upon an interesting routine (which 
Uptown quite rightly predicted in issue #26, in the article Free) — releasing inde- 
pendent albums through the Internet and his 1-800-NEW-FUNK phone line to 
his most ardent fans (who seemed to number in the hundreds of thousands), while 
releasing major releases through record companies every few years. 


The Have project 

In September 1999, F agreed to release Rave Un2 The Joy Fantastic through 
Arista Records, By all accounts, Arista president Clive Davis convinced * to do so 
because Davis felt the album had tremendous commercial viability and would put 
him back to the top of the charts. However, the promotion of Rave was marred 
from the beginning. Arista and ^s desire to release the album in time for the 
Christmas rush did not allow for its proper promotion outside of the US. Indeed, 
sources at Arista/BMG in countries like Australia and England have claimed that 
they did not hear the album or see its packaging until the week before its release. 
Arista/BMG in the UK wanted to release the album in the new year, giving time 
for its promotion, however Clive Davis refused to allow it. He demanded a Euro- 
pean promotional tour by 4", postponing the production of the video for the first 
single “The Greatest Romance Ever Sold.” The lack of a video, as well as US 
radio's continued hesitation at playing ^^s music led to the failure of the single on 
American charts. 

The commercial single of "The Greatest Romance Ever Sold" sold a respectable 
250,000 copies (better than any single since 1994's "The Most Beautiful Girl In The 
World”), but it only reached number 63 on the pop charts and number 23 on the 
R&B charts. The reason for these low peaks is that Billboard had changed their chart- 
ing format in early 1999. Prior to that time, commercial singles charted on the basis of 
their commercial sales (which was worth 75 per cent of a single’s charting points) and 
radio airplay (worth only 25 per cent). This was changed to radio airplay being worth 
75 per cent and commercial sales being worth only 25 per cent. Although the sales of 
“The Greatest Romance Ever Sold” were respectable, it failed to chart in the pop ra- 
dio airplay charts and reached only number 37 on R&B radio airplay charts. 

These figures further demonstrate the specialisation that has occurred in Amer- 
ican radio. The CHR radio format was saturated by teen pop (like Britney Spears 
and The Backstreet Boys) and by latin pop (like Ricky Martin). Very few artists 
were able to break this barrier in 1999, among them Arista’s “new” stars, veteran 
rockers Santana. “f and Clive Davis likely hoped for a slow-burning single in “The 
Greatest Romance Ever Sold,” matching Santana’s “Smooth.” Unfortunately, “The 
Greatest Romance Ever Sold" never really took off, disappointing both * and 
Clive Davis. Instead of getting back on the horse, however, ® resisted the release 
of a second single in a prompt fashion. He believed it was Arista’s job to establish a 
song on radio playlists, upon which time he would film a video for the single. 
Clearly, both Arista and ® no longer had their heart in the promotion of Rave. 
Despite its tremendous commercial potential, it has only sold approximately 

440,000 copies in the US to date (according to Soundscan). This number is over 
100,000 units less that the under-promoted 77e Gold Experience and the three-CD 
set Emancipation. 


'90s comparisons 

The '9os were far less successful for Prince/® in terms of sales. During the 
decade, he released 18 CDs of material in the form of 12 albums. This was up 
dramatically from the ’80s’ 11 CDs of material in nine albums. However the '9os 
saw him sell 9.58 million units in the US and approximately 23 million units world- 
wide. These numbers are less than half of his '8os sales figures. In the last decade, 
Prince/4' achieved two multi-Platinum albums, four Platinum albums and four 
Gold albums. He was also awarded four Gold singles. 

In terms of sales, the '90s saw *** fall into the position of many other artists 
who were previously mega-sellers but are now considered solid artists with only 


small commercial viability. A comparison can be made to Bruce Springsteen, who 


| 


had multi-million sellers in the '80s. He now consistently sells between 25 
and 350,000 units of every new album he releases. Even the Grammy-award 
ning "Streets Of Philadelphia" only sold 367,000 units in the US despite c 
acclaim and a fair amount of radio airplay. 

Perhaps better comparisons could be to 80s mainstays Madonna, Stin; 
and R.E.M. Madonna has managed her career expertedly and she remains ext 
ly popular. She has enlisted outside producers and adapted her music to pc 
trends. Her last album, Ray Of Light, sold 3.5 million copies. Sting, on the 
hand, has also recently battled with the changing marketplace and the sh 
listeners away from artists and towards teen-sensations and trends. His latc 
bum, Brand New Day, struggled in the sales department despite a fair amor 
adult contemporary radio airplay and a massive promotional campaign 
Compaq. Sales only took off following his two Grammy wins. The album 
seven months to reach the 1 million sales mark. By comparison, Ten Summ 
Tales, which was released in 1993 and did not receive nearly the critical accla 
Brand New Day, has sold 2.7 million copies in the US. 

U2 also saw sales of their albums plummet in the 1990s. Their latest al 
Pop (released in 1997), sold 1.4 million copies in the US. This represents a s 
decline from 1993's Zooropa (2.24 million copies) and 1991's Achtung Baby (5. 
lion copies). Coincidentally, like Prince, R.E.M. has seen declining sales since 
ing a massive contract with Warner Bros. Following the 1994 mega-hit album 
ster (which sold over 4 million copies), 1996's New Adventures In Hi-Fi soli 
over 1 million copies and 1998's Up was only certified Gold (500,000 copies 
The shift in sales away from older, established artists is quite dramatic, altt 
this trend (like most others) is unlikely to last. 


A return to the top? 

Can F regain his former glory as a multi-million seller? The better qu: 
may be “does he want to?". There is little doubt that * is better able to writ 
hits that either Bruce Springsteen or Sting. Rave proved that to a certain e 
However, **' will have to make many sacrifices in order to return to a sales pl. 
One strategy could be to re-sign with a major label for a multi-album dea 
one-off deals with EMI and Arista have demonstrated that record compani 
quire a stake in an artist in order for them to want to put their full promo 
efforts into that artist. Arista and EMI clearly did not have a long-term inter 
4s career and as a result ceased promotion of his albums. 

If 4" were to sign a three-album agreement with a label, it would enco 
them to work slowly and diligently to re-establish 4' as a pop superstar. A. 
clause could be included in the contract, which could state that the first a 
must sell 500,000 copies in the US, the second 1 million copies, and the thi 
million copies. This would allow 4" to remove himself from a situation in whi 
felt the record company was not doing their best job. Naturally, 4* would b 
to own his master recordings. However, ‘+ would need to commit to fully prc 
ing at least three singles from each album, accompanied by first-rate videos, ' 
would remove a certain degree of the freedom that he cherishes so much. 

€ would not be able to stop promoting an album or release a new albun 
whim. Additionally, he would likely have to agree to spread his album release. 
more than one year to allow for full promotion. It may be possible to convi 
record company to allow for independent, Internet-only releases in between 
album since it's likely that his sales to his cult fanbase does not affect sales « 
major-label releases. 

Clearly, a great deal of effort would be required to detail the responsibilit 

and the record company, to avoid a repeat of the recent clash with Arista, : 
^" blamed the label for failing to live up to its promises. Perhaps those promi 
certain chart positions, sales levels, etc. — need to be put into writing. This str 
may allow for ^s slow return to the top of the charts, a position that he cl 
desired when he signed with EMI for the release of Emancipation and with / 
for Rave Un2 The Joy Fantastic. 

Could ® return to the top of the charts? This article attempted to state t! 
was possible. However, a number of conditions would have to occur for tk 
come about. All of these conditions rest with F. It is important for him to r 
that the release of music is first and foremost a business. He must manage his c 
more shrewdly if he wants to have his music and messages heard by millions 
again. His stubbornness, self-reliance, and need for total control have to an u 
tunate degree squandered his potential. 

One of the most exciting parts of being a Prince/4 fan is waiting to see 
he will do next. In this case, many fans are waiting to see if he will attem 
resurrect his commercial career or be content with selling to fewer people ` 
maintaining the lion's share of control. 


By Eric Benchimol. Special thanks to Danlelle Birman. 
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LET'S FACE IT, ^s rarest CD, Rave Una The Joy Fantastic has bombed big time. Released in early 
November ‘99, the album had plenty of time to sell big during the Christmas shopping season. The 
reviews were mostly positive and clearly eF was attempting some sort of comeback with this project. 
However, by late December, it was clear that Rave wasn't going to take off as many people had 
hoped. The first single, "The Greatest Romance Ever Sold" didn't have much impact on the 
charts, and it seems unlikely further singles will become huge hits and revive the album, which i 
has already fallen off the charts completely. | 

None of this was supposed to happen. After all, this was a major-label release with a great d 
deal of hype and promotion. When ® announced the Arista deal, it sure sounded like a step in 
the right direction. Label head Clive Davis is a true visionary who is largely responsible for the” 
amazing comeback success of Carlos Santana, 

What makes the whole situation even more frustrating is the fact that Rave is actually a 
damn good record. While not quite a masterpiece, it does contain several potential hits. In-? 
deed, songs like "So Far, So Pleased,” “Silly Game" and "Wherever U Go, Whatever U Do" | 
should be all over the radio and on the video shows. But, as was the case with most of his '9os 
albums, Rave has become yet another well-publicised failure for T, and is hardly the great, big 


commercial comeback many people expected. 


So what went wrong? Already F is pointing fingers at Arista. It was a huge mistake to 
release “The Greatest Romance Ever Sold” as the first single. The song is bland and lifeless, and 
just doesn’t sound like a smash. Why even release a ballad or mid-tempo track as a first single 
anyway? needs a knock ‘em dead uptempo track to regain everyones attention! Then he 
took forever to put out a video. Maybe this wasn't so surprising, since most of his other recent 
albums also suffered from poor planning and marketing mistakes. 

In this case, the first single should have been the superior “So Far, So Pleased,” complete 
with a flashy, well-choreographed video. It should have premiered on MTV several weeks 
before the album's release. Then, by the time the record was released, he should have had the 
second single and video all set to go ("Baby Knows" perhaps). 

But there are other problems as well. While Rave is a consistent, enjoyable album, it is 
perhaps not the type of record to jump-start a fading career. To do that, T simply needs to 
make a record that doesn't sound like anything he's ever done! On first listen, Rave appears to 
be a festive return to his best ‘Sos work. But, upon closer evaluation and repeated listening, 
much of it begins to sound like a re-hash of past songs and ideas. "Baby Knows" is basically "Peach 
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Part 2,” “The Greatest Romance” too closely resembles “The Most Beautiful Girl In The World,” and 
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T clearly needs to explore new concepts and ideas. As a songwriter, he no longer seems to have a purpose or a "mission." 
[t is time for him to finally abandon such over-used, stale phrases as "new power soul," "the new power generation," "the 
dawn,” and many more. Most of these concepts were first introduced in 1988 on the Lovesexy album, Isn't it about time for him to 
finally move on and truly leave the past behind? 

I strongly agree with Uprown s view that + needs to work with an outside producer. When I heard that Rave would utilise 
such a producer, I was quite thrilled, So you can imagine my disappointment upon learning that ^" was the album's producer after 
all. He really needs to put his ego aside, and allow a cutting-edge producer (or several) to take charge on a new album. It would be 
creatively refreshing for him to absorb other ideas, textures and sounds. For once, | think he would finally come up with something 
truly new, fresh and exciting, 

Yes, we all know that he is extremely talented, able to write, compose and play all his own instruments. His talent is never in 
question. But let's face it, his approach to creating music is simply outdated, Remember, he has been doing things this way for over? 
20 years! In the early days of his career, it was highly impressive to see the words "produced, arranged, composed and performed by 
Prince” on the back of his album covers. But nowadays, it is no longer exciting or very unusual. 

^* is one artist who should never become predictable or complacent. I think he would shock and surprise listeners by taking a 
much different approach, much like Madonna did on her Ray Of Light CD. She could have just worked with her usual team off 
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producers, but no, she chose to collaborate with techno 
producer William Orbit. As a result, she has totally re- 
vitalised her career and solidified her reputation as 
F one of pop music's most daring and unpre- 
dictable artists. Similarly, on Supernatural, 
Santana tried a similar approach. He 
worked with various songwriters, produc- 
ers and artists to come up with a true mas- 
terpiece. Notably, Clive Davis is the ex- 
ecutive producer on the album, and he 
helped Santana choose the songs. 
Wouldn't it be great if could have an 
executive producer? 
Sadly, F's ego won't allow him to seek 
assistance. Thus, the much-talked about 
"collaborations" on Rave are not real collabo- 
rations at all. He did not write and produce 
these songs with the artists. Instead, he just invit- 
ed them into the studio to add their “flavour” to 
already-completed songs. Nothing groundbreaking 
about that. 


Holding back on the music 
In recent interviews, “f often says that he no long- 
er enjoys making videos, This may explain why some 
of his recent videos were visually disappointing, looking 
cheap and un-original. The $11 million he reportedly re- 
ceived from Arista could have funded several brilliant vid- 
eos to promote Rave. Great videos are a necessary tool to 
sell a great deal of records. He desperately needs to work 
with some skilled directors and choreographers to create 
| some outstanding, eye-catching videos. 
It's a new century so 4" should put together 
an all-new backing band. Musicians like 
Mike Scott, Morris Hayes, Kirk Johnson 
and others are competent players, but 
they have little influence on F's 
music, like Wendy & Lisa, Eric 
Leeds, and Sheila E. once had. 
Why not completely start over 
with all-new members, and a 
whole new concept, look and 
sound? He should trash that tired 
“NPG” moniker, come up with a 
new name, and kick ass onstage! This 
way, his videos and live performances will 
once again look provocative and exciting. 
In the late '8os, critics routinely suggested that Prince should hold back a 
little on the music. “Don’t flood the market,” they said. Of course, back then, I 
didn’t mind getting all that music, Bur, things are much different now. I now 
think that *** should start the century off by not releasing anything for at least 
two or three years, This way, he could bounce back in 2003 with a strong, in- 
spired and eagerly awaited project. It would do him much good to step away 


This feature by David Irving examines the outcome of the Rave Un2 The Joy Fantastic 


project. The author also discusses ideas about <t’s future career. 


from the competitive music biz, re-evaluate his strategy, re-charge his creative bat- 
teries and allow himself time to thoroughly re-invent himself for the 2000s. With- 
out question, he would come back ro times stronger, capable of making a real 
comeback. 

Also, he does not need to further tarnish his legacy with a string of uneven, 
throwaway albums (like Newpower Soul) or inconsistent collections (like Crystal 
Ball). Don't release anything for a few years and he will surely create a great deal of 
anticipation and excitement for a new CD. Perhaps he should follow the lead of 
one of his “heroes.” Santana's Supernatural is his first album since 1994, and it is 
now his most successful. It has just sold over zr million copies, and its first two 
singles, “Smooth” and “Maria, Maria,” both went co the number one position. The 
album has won eight Grammys and is currently still the number one album in the 
US. Now that’s what you call a comeback! See what can happen when an artist 
goes away for awhile and takes time to try a new approach? 

Alas, ® still insists on playing artist-knows-best and continues to make all his 
own decisions. That's why his career is such a mess these days, and has been for 
quite some time, Even fans agree that he is a poor businessman. For this reason, he 
should hire a manager. And no, I do not mean some ass-kissing attorney posing as 
an advisor and business partner. F needs a strong, skilled objective manager who is 
not afraid to speak his mind and to challenge +s ideas when necessary. 


Re-invention 

These days, in pop music at least, image is everything. It is all about being real, 
down-to-earth, and human. Thar's why artists such as Lauryn Hill and Santana are 
so well-liked; they are true to themselves and true to their fans. Acting phoney and 
pretentious just won't work these days. Big egos aren't "in" anymore, Clearly, 
has done a great deal of irreversible damage to his public image. The weird name 
change has made him somewhat of a joke to many people. Most people simply 
can't relate to him and his weird antics. What worked in the ‘Sos just won't fly in 
the 2000s. Yet here he is, bending over backwards to show the world how eccentric 
he remains. As always, his interviews are filled with the usual lies, contradictions, 
double-speak, and cryptic nonsense, confusing most of the general public. All of 
these distractions only take away from what used to be the main focus: the music. 

If F is to be taken seriously by the mainstream audience, he will need to 
totally re-invent himself into a stronger, more likeable person who is more in touch 
with the real world. These days, his only "mission" is simply to trash the music 
industry or blame others when things don’t quite go his way. Warner Bros. is 
rightfully refusing to give him back his master recordings, so now hes gonna go 
back and re-record all of his old albums. He actually believes that his updated 
recordings will compete with the superior original ones. This just shows how greedy 
and selfish he is. Is there anything else going on in his life besides his music and 
money? No, this is his mission in life these days, the private war thar he wants to 
fight. Remember when he had a message that we all could relate to? 

Is *T' over? Not by a long shot. But if he is to make a real comeback and re- 
establish himself as a strong force in pop music, he must be willing to make some 
drastic changes in his life and in his career. Currently he is in a commercial rut. 
There is very little excitement surrounding his career these days. Some would say 
that the rise of hip-hop and teen artists has made F obsolete in today's musical 
landscape. But just look at Cher and Carlos Santana, two "old" artists who made 
amazing career comebacks last year. I believe that F could do the same, but I do 
wonder, is he up to the challenge? 
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First of all, can you tell us something about your background and how you got into 
music? 

-= I basically followed my brother David's footsteps in music. He was in bands. 
Owen Husney had a band called the High Spirits. David had a band called The 
Chancellors, They were on Soma Records, which was “Amos” spelled backwards, 
as in Helicher. They had a label that was distributed through Helicher and, in the 
60s, it was similar ro a Twin Tone thing, where it had quite a few bands that were 
selling regionally, The charts were different then. There was a regional chart. Both 
David's band and Owen's band got to like numbers one and two, and had big 
records. And Helicher's went on, of course, to start Musicland. 

So, that’s how that started. | played in bands with my brother, Steve. 1 was in 
The Jaguars at eight years old. 1 played in various countless, endless, bands as a 
drummer all the way until high school. Then I started “jobbing,” which means you 
just play with anybody that will pay you on a Friday and Saturday night. | learned 
how to be very versatile, and various styles, which helped me later. David would 
always insist that I listen to Curtis Mayfield as well as Three Dog Night. And I 
learned a lot about different kinds of music. From there I played in various bands 
and clubs around town, and that's how it kind of went. 

Did you have a favourite drummer that you tried to emulate yourself? 

— Well, there were several drummers at that time, Of course, there was the 
Ringos and the Charlie Watts and then there was the Bill Brufords from Yes, and 
the Alan Whites. You know, a lot of different drummers. 

Is it correct that you worked as session drummer at Chris Moon's studio? 

= | worked as a session drummer at Chris Moon’s studio. Did I get paid? Yes. 
Sometimes we did slide shows. You know, audio-visual backing tracks. 

This was some of the same jingle work and stuff that Prince ended up doing? 

- Prince did a jingle later. Chris had an assistant. 1 forgot his name at this 
point. That guy was doing, like, slide shows and we'd do original music. | worked 
with lots of different musicians besides Prince, really, at that time. | met Prince at 
Moonsound. The first time | ever saw him. 


MEETING PRINCE 
What was your first impression of Prince, as a musician and a person? 

= He was very mysterious, He was very quiet. And he was very gifted. He was 
bevond gifted. He played the piano like no one I had ever seen. It sounded like he 
had four hands — his chording and... it was just a little tiny Spinner piano, and he 
was just playing chords and filling out more chordal information on the piano than 
I've ever heard. It was the first time I think I'd seen anyone who could really, really 
compose without even trying, Just literally playing new information on an instru- 
ment that | was familiar with, but at 22 or whatever I was at that time, it was genius 
at work. | knew from the first second that this person was worth dedicating my 
entire career to, Within the first 45 seconds 1 knew that this guy was beyond any- 
thing. 

When was that? 

- | was looking for a way into the recording studio. Sound 80 was kind of, 
completely, closed. They were just doing high-budget jingles. Moonsound was an- 
other studio, and this was probably between 75-76. In that era. 

Chris Moon was very open to musicians. He liked musicians, and he had a 
very interesting policy. The first studio he had, 1 got hired to play drums on one 
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of the slide show sessions by his assistant. And I went over there and it was great. 
That night, the very first night, he said, “I’ve got this piano player that should 
come in and play on this particular piece.” And it was Prince. And my brother 
was with me, and we just saw him, and he played like, vou know, nobody I had 
ever seen. 

Then the next time I saw Chris I played with a band called Kevin Odergard 
and the KO Band. We broke up. This was a country rock band. Kevin played on 
Dylan's album. He played on Blood On The Tracks. We needed rehearsal space. 
Chris had a room in the back, and he said, "If you guys build it, you can use ir." 
So we helped to put it together, and then, Chris had a very interesting situation 
going. He wrote lyrics. His catch was, "If you use my lyrics, if you write the 
music, then you can record the song for nothing." Because you're using his lyrics, 
it was an excellent marketing tool to get people and musicians to record. Obvi- 
ously, Prince and Chris had a partnership on that. After one or two songs, “Soft 
And Wet,” “My Love Is Forever," he gave Prince the keys, basically, and he went 
to town. 

Chris wrote suggestive poems. What he was doing was smart. And for whatev- 
er reason, they cut a partnership that said... he got the lyrics to "Soft And Wer." 
The deal went down that Chris wrote the lyrics and Prince wrote the music, right? 
It was 50-50. Prince agreed to that somehow, in the beginning, so that's how that 
went down. Chris really was not... he was in the photo studio downstairs more 
than he was in the studio upstairs. He was dabbling in magic, and just came across 
a formula that worked. I think that formula, to this day, is a very excellent formula. 
If you were a lyricist, and couldn't write music, it was just a really smart thing to 
do. He had everybody coming there wanting to record. 

Were you there for Prince's sessions with Champagne (ex-Grand Central)? 

= Thar's how Chris started I think — with them. He was recording Champagne 
with Morris, right? 

Yeah, Morris was playing drums in Champagne. 

— By the time I was around, the whole Morris thing had gone down. And 
Prince was not speaking very kindly of Morris or his mom. André was always a 
little bit more friendly talking about Morris. Felt bad that Morris wasn't part of 
this thing, and probably didn't know what the hell... 

Do you know what all of that was about? 

- Management. | think Morris mom was management, and Prince probably 
just didn’t like the speed or direction. The frustrating part, and it happens to a lot 
of people around here now, is that you know, you have a manager from Minneapolis 
who doesn't know anybody outside of Minneapolis. What good are they? How fast 
is your career gonna move if — there's an old Bob Cavallo expression, "By the time 
| teach you, it’s too late.” And that’s kind of what happened. 

Did you do any recording with Prince before he signed with Warners? 

~ We recorded some jams at Moonsound. There's a jam with my cousin Robbie 
Paster, who ended up later becoming his valet for seven years. We did several jams 
there. Robbie played bass and so there was me and Prince and... | think there was 
like, a lot of sessions at Moonsound. 

But it was basically more or less jamming? 

— Well, there was some songs. I did a lot of session work there for other 
people. Songs didn't come until Sound 80 really. Right when he signed with Warner 
Bros., we did a song called "We Can Work It Our,” which was a song to introduce 











him and say, "Hi. Now that you know my name... “An introduction thing. The 
end of the title: "Making music naturally me and WB." And then, boom. There 
was an explosion. It was great. [t was a great song, and that was just Prince and I in 
the studio, We rehearsed it for a little bit, and then we did it. So that was when | 
started recording with him. 

I played on the 94 East sessions. He played on the 94 East sessions. That was at 
Sound 80, too. We jammed at Moonsound. Prince was basically constructing his 
"one-man band" thing at Moonsound. Prince didn't really know me that well, yet. 
it wasn't until, ironically, that | was working with Owen Husney as the runner, 
gopher, for the ad agency, whether | helped along or told Owen I've seen this... 
and Chris called Owen and said... Then I started driving him around everyday. 
Were you involved in any of the songs he did with Chris Maon? There were a bunch of 
them, like "Diamond Eyes," "Baby," "Fantasy," "Surprises," "Aces," "Don't Hold Back," 
"Diamond Eyes," “Don't Forget," etc. 

- Oh yeah, | remember that, 1 was around, but I was still in the back practis- 
ing with the “ex-KO” band as we called ir. 

So you didn't participate in the sessions with Chris Moon? 

— No, Prince was not really... I was just starting to make some jokes and 
warming up. | had done a couple of sessions with him, but Chris was in charge, 
and we were just kind of looking at each other. We weren't really warmed up at all. 
Is it correct that you answered an ad to replace Dale Alexander as drummer in Pepé 
Willie's 94 East band? 

= It said, "Drummer for national recording act. Auditions — call Pepé.” That 
probably would have been '76. I already knew Prince, and as a matter-of-fact, | was 
already jamming with Prince. But Prince, for some reason, he wasn't even... we 
weren't totally warmed-up together yet, and he was not into putting a band togeth- 
er. He was still looking for a deal. And he came back from New York, and I told 
him... Pepé had a singles deal, and | asked Prince. I said, "I'm going to do this with 
Pepé.” And he said, "Hey, if I don't get a deal I'm gonna do this with Pepé.” 
Everybody was going to do it with Pepé, because Pepé had a deal. 

Pepé helped me get credibility by hiring me. You gotta understand the com- 
munity: a black drummer... the drums are everything in funk. Nor that a black 
drummer is better, but a black drummer i better. Especially down South. For 
these guys to give me a shot is just part of the Minneapolis thing. They hired me on 
my abilities. I’m not the fanciest, but I was a great backbeat. I can really hold down 
a backbeat. So that’s were it was at. | gave up kind of a “rock edge,” really hit-hard 
edge, to pounding away a groove, And Pepé had some good songs, and I believed 
in it, 

Haw old were you at this time? 

= | was probably 21, 22. Maybe even 20. So Pepé had something going. 
How long did you play with Pepé? 

— Well, I signed the contract. | did the sessions. I think it was in the winter of 
76 probably. There was a little bit of advance money, and then... We just had a 
singles deal. "Fortune Teller" and "10:15." "Fortune Teller” was a song that Hank 
Crosby, the producer, wrote or something. Those sessions were very educational. It 
was the first time that I had really worked with a really big-name producer. It was 
okay. It was a real learning experience. 

Did you ever do any concerts with him? 


— No, we never played live, 


FOR YOU 
What did you think of Far You at the time? 

— The demos for For You, which my brother David did, "My Love Is Forever," 
“Baby,” "Soft And Wer,” from Sound 8o were really good. Anytime there's a first 
album, you're re-recording songs that were recorded. They change, and it's hard 
for the artist to record them again. It's almost painful. He went through some of 
that. He had to record "Baby" again, He had to record "Soft And Wet" again. He 
had to record “My Love Is Forever" again. He had to re-record “Just As Long As 
We're Together,” 

Did they change dramatically? 

= Well, not dramatically. Just so he wasn't bored with them again. I think that 
that made it a little bit more labour-intensive, and I think they wouldn't let him be 
in the studio by himself. So with Tommy Vicari as the producer/executive produc- 
er/engineer, whatever he was. It created a “newness.” I think being in Sausalito 
created a “newness.” I think the pressure of a big album created a lot of uncertain- 
ty. Anytime you make a first album you're gonna go through the ringer, and | 
think it was just à tremendous amount of pressure for him. He probably wasn't 
getting along well with Owen there ac the end. I thought the end result was still 
quite remarkable, quite good. I know that he really worked hard, and really, really 
gave it everything he had to get that. Some of the later albums came more effort- 


lessly, because he had more control and could just kind of "breeze," record whenev- 
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er he wanted ro. 
When you say that he had to re-record the demos, do you mean just because they were 
so "demo-ish" that they couldn't use them or did Warner Bros. wanted him to? 

~ Well, back then you just, if you were on 8-track... If a demo was great but it 
was on an inferior machine, you had to do it again. He had to record them again. 
When. Owen said that he plays everything by himself, Warner Bros. said, “Prove 
it," and then he went to LA and recorded “Just As Long As We're Together." Just 
to show 'em. He did it in a day. So that would probably be, like, the third time I 
think. 

Because he really didn't have a whole lot of studio experience at that time anyway... 

- Well, he didn't have 24-track experience. Anytime you're intimidated by... 
all of sudden you have this big revved up car, you've gor to learn to control it. I 
thought it came out great. It's just, in retrospect, it looks like a first album. But, 
you know, his talent still shines through on it. 

What was the general reaction ta Prince's signing with Warners in the music circles of 
Minneapalis? 

— Silence. He didn't play live. It was literally invisible. I think, in the black 
community, it probably was like “he gor a deal!" and it probably meant something 
morc. Bur, certainly Jon Bream of the Minneapolis Star- Tribune or anybody else 
that knew, nobody said anything. 

Was there a big buzz, when the album was coming out, in Minneapolis? 

— No. I went on a few in-store tours for For You in Chicago, we went to Watts 
in LA, After "Soft And Wet” was an R&B hit there were lines, but Minneapolis is 
as vanilla as it gets, and I think over North people probably bought. I chink people 
were well aware that Prince had a deal in the black community, and | think that 
people were very awake. As the town of Minneapolis slumbered, they certainly 


didn't know or care that an 18-year old black kid from Minneapolis had an album 


| Knew from the first second that 
this person was worth dedicating 
my entire career to. Within the 
first 45 seconds | knew that this 
guy was beyond anything. 
AUDITIONS 


You joined Prince's band in 1978. Can you tell us a little bit about how you became the 
band's drummer? 

— After we jammed at Owen's office for all of 1977, basically, 1 would drive 
Prince around during the day as part of my duties at the ad agency and we became 
closer and closer. He knew | was playing at night, after jamming with him, and he 
didn't really take it seriously at first. I said, "I wanna be your drummer." One day | 
got the guts and said that. He said, “Well, | need someone who can spin sticks on 
fire". You know, one of those double-kickdrum monsters back in the "70s. He 
wasn't looking in terms of backbeat drumming, it ended up like what he got later 
with Sheila. | think the idea, when I told him, was that it kind of sunk in a little 
bit. 

Then we moved over to Del's Tyre Mart on the West Bank. Now, we did 
some auditions there. | was still kinda auditioning, my drum set was there, Charles 
[Smith] was there. There was always a drummer to challenge me! There was always 
a drummer coming in. It was that way for 10 years. There was always somebody to 
make you stay on your toes, | jammed with him, | jammed with him, | jammed 
with him, I jammed with him — he never said anything. For months. He just said, 
"We re gonna jam at six o'clock, We're gonna jam at midnight. We're gonna jam 
at eleven." 

This would be '78? 

— Yes, it was 78, February of 78. Yeah. | was at this one person's house that 
we usually go for Thanksgiving, but I remember being odd that I talked to him at 
this place. | must have just called him. And Prince said, "Do you want it". I said, 
“Yeah, Ull do a good job,” or something like that. He said, “You've gotta do better 
than that. You've gotta do a great job!" or something like that. Then he didn't rell 


anyone else, and the next day it was just business as usual. We'd be back at Del's 





Tyre Mart. Charles was there. People were there. He never really... he was very 
private. 

Wasn't Chazz Smith, Prince’s cousin, at one point going to be the drummer? And the 
same thing goes for Morris Day too? 

— It was kind of confusing for awhile, because he told me... At any moment I 
expected Morris and Prince to become friends, and get back together, and I'd be 
out. [ mean, I was just always prepared for that. Morris was a great, left-handed 
drummer. Very funky. Very quick. And I loved his playing. But I guess the busi- 
ness rift between them was deeper than I thought at that time. 

Charles would play, and Prince didn’t communicate with him or something. 
Charles was under the impression, even after Prince had had this conversation with 
me on Valentine’s Day, that he was gonna be the drummer. He went into a music 
store we were using, and was telling them he was the drummer. And I didn’t know 
what to say. I eventually went to Prince and said, “Am I still the drummer?". And 
he said, "Why?". And I said, "Because Charles thinks he's the drummer." And he 
said, “I'll take care of it." And that’s obviously when the hammer fell, and he found 
out he wasn't. I don't know if Prince ever told him “Bobby’s the drummer,” or if 
he just didn't do anything or let it go. I know that Charles was not happy, and not 
happy to this day. He's got a little bit of the "Pete Best syndrome." He feels that he 
was left out, or left behind. But, from my understanding, he was a good drummer, 
but he had had his opportunity in the past. If Prince was going to hire him ar all, 
then I wouldn't have been hangin’ around at all. Here's the frustrating thing for 
Charles, after Morris, he assumed that he would just be the guy. The fact that he 
wasn t automatically installed then should have told him that he wasn't the drum- 
mer. He wasn't around that much when we were jamming endlessly at Owen's 
office. He only surfaced when Del's Tyre Mart came about. 

So Prince kept auditioning drummers? Do you know any of the other drummer's names? 

— Yeahh. Dale Alexander came by. By that time there wasn't that many drum- 
mers around because... Morris was cut out. He would play drums for like, three 
hours, then I would play drums for five hours, and then Charles would play for an 
hour, and that would be pretty much it. He didn't really audition many drummers 
in front of me. If he did it, he may have done it before or after. You've got to 
remember we had just done a year almost, or seven or eight months, at Owen's 
office with just me and André and Prince playing every night. This guy had me 
from 19-20 years old, playing the way he wanted for almost a year. So he had 
already, in the back of his mind, probably groomed me to play anyway. He was 
working on it. 

So by the time I had actually got hired... what I meant to say, *business-as- 
usual" like he just didn't tell anybody anything, that conversation, I remember, was 
odd. That I was officially hired. Otherwise, it was just back to hangin' out, going to 
movies, and stuff. Then he would talk about what he sees in the future. We were 
cool, but he didn't talk about much personnel-wise. Then he said, *It's going to be 
you, me, and André, and we're gonna audition." Then we went to LA to audition 
other people. 


ASSEMBLING THE BAND 
Can you remember how the band was assembied? Did Warner Bros. try to convince you 
to hire LA musicians? 

— No. We auditioned at Studio Instrument Rentals, SIR, [LA] for two days. 
We had keyboard players, we had a couple of experiences that were funny. We had 
guys who were off-tour with other famous bands, that weren't the famous people 
in the bands, but were like the keyboard players who played with so-and-so. They'd 
come in, and they play, and they'd look at their watch, and say, “We have to go." 
We were just doing our typical jam thing. They would start jamming for awhile, 
some of them got it and some of them said, "Are we gonna do a song?" or "What 
are we doing here?". It was pretty lame. 

There was one guitar player... interesting story. He was a Jimi Hendrix-look- 
ing kind of guy, patches all over his jeans, real serious hippie, serious Les Paul axe, 
and this guy could really play. He was a little older, and André and Prince took a 
liking to him, and they were pretty infatuated with him for a minute. I could never 
remember his name. Then we were done, and we said, “We’ll give you a ride back 
to the hotel.” Then he said, “You guys want to come up? I’ve got some rock. Cut 
up some rock!”. He was talking about cocaine, and then that was it. He was just 
out. Our luck in LA was not good in finding musicians. 

Was live work the main reason for assembling the band, or did you set out to create a 
“permanent” backing group that could work with Prince on records, etc? 

— Well, anytime you're dealing with an artist who can play all of the instru- 
ments himself, you’re dealing in a situation where he’s gonna hear it in his head, 
and if you’re not doing what he’s hearing in his head he can do it by himself. So I 
think it’s a combination of both. I think there are times when he liked what you 
did, and obviously that ended up on record. But there are times when he can work 





24 hours a day and get exactly what he wants to hear in his head until he needs the 
band sound. He had all of these tools at his disposal, and so I think he was looking 
for a permanent band. It seemed to me that, by the time he got to The Revolution 
he was looking for... he gave it an entity. So I would say the answer is “yes.” He was 
looking for The Revolution, or The NPG, or looking for the entity that would be 
part of his name. 

Do you agree that it was highly important to Prince to have a racially mixed band? 

— I do. I think he really, really liked Fleetwood Mac. I think he liked the idea 
that women should be in the band. White, black, stuff like that. I don’t know, in 
the beginning, when there was just me, Prince, and André, he must have thought 
that. We were just trying to find people thar fit. When you audition cold, like we 
were, you re just hoping to God you get somebody that fit. And God did do that. 
But it was still a process to find Dez. When we auditioned in LA, we auditioned 
every guitar player in the book, and then when Dez walked in I just looked at him 
and said, "Thar's the guy." I just hoped that Prince and Dez would connect, be- 
cause visually I think that was the guy. 

Did he talk about any of this - the mix - or was it basically... 

— When Andié said, "I've got a girl, friend of mine named Gayle, I think he 
liked the idea of having a girl. He liked the idea that she was white. I'm sure, in his 
visionary sense, that he was looking for something different than Champagne. I 
don't think he wanted to get a bunch of guys again. I think he knew he wanted a 
He didn't 
want an all-black band. The fact that he had me was the beginning of the change. 
So obviously you, Prince, and André were the foundation for the band. How were the 
rest of the members brought into it? 

— Gayle was brought in by André. Keyboard audition was the longest and 


band to back him up that was different than anything he had been... 


most involved. Jimmy Jam auditioned. We exhausted the possibilities. I think we 
hired somebody... 
Ricky Peterson? 

— Well, Ricky was never officially hired. He liked Ricky and Ricky had come 
to audition several times. But Ricky was set in his ways. The fact that they are 
working together now is just kind of the way it works with Prince. Ricky probably 
was worried about the costuming, and worried about the imagery, and worried 
about... He had his own jazz thing going. He just always had his own thing going, 
and never needed to join anything in order to make his career go. Also, I think that 
Prince was very conscious of what they weighed, pretty much... Ricky was a good- 
sized man and probably didn't want to deal with all of this pressure. I think Ricky 
was very interested in it, though. 

At the end of the day, I brought in Matt Fink because Matt had bugged me for 
six months straight to get him an audition. I just waited until the final hour and 
then it worked. 

Apparently, Prince checked out quite a lot of keyboard players. Do you remember some 
of them that tried out for the band? Wasn't Jimmy Jam one of them? 

— Jimmy Jam came one day. I don't know why he didn't hire him. He was 
good. He was young. I remember the audition. I thought personally, at that time, 


Matt would be better even though Prince hadn't met him yet because he rocked. 


Prince rocked, and he's still rocking out. And Matt could rock. 
We've read that Matt Fink was first given Prince's demo tape in late 1977 by you, and 
that he expressed interest to get involved. is that correct? How did you know Matt? 

— Yes. Matt's mom and my mom had known each other for years. I’ve known 
Matt as a child. We went to the same suburban high school. I just knew about him. 
I had seen bands he had been in. I was impressed, the fact that Matt was always 
working in a band and that he wanted it bad, and that was kind of the prerequisite. 
What high school was that? 

~ St. Louis Park High School. That's were Owen and my brother went, and 
also Joel and Ethan Collins, the filmmakers. Matt Wilson from Trip Shakespeare. 
Dan Wilson from Pleasure. 


PERSONALITIES 


Can you describe the band members’ personalities: Gayle Chapman, Matt Fink, Dez 
Dickerson, and André Cymone. Nothing much is known about Gayle Chapman in partic- 
ular. 

— Gayle Chapman belonged to a Christian cult called The Way. The Way is 
kind of like... I wouldn't say the Branch Davidians, but it's a strong cult. She had 
such a lot of emotional and intellectual stuff going on in her head, that she was at 
war with the ethics of Christianity of playing with Prince. I think she had a God- 
versus-Devil war going on in her head dealing with this, which came out much 
later with "Head" and songs like that. She had to basically make-out with him at 
the end of “Head” every night. They did this big, long, wet kiss for 30 seconds, 45 
seconds, at the end of “Head.” And I know that probably pushed her over the edge 
a little bit. She was a nice girl. She was really sweet, and she really tried to get it, but 


she wasn't “road worthy” in my opinion. You couldn't pack her in an anvil case 
and go. 
How about Dez? 

- Dez brought a lot. Dez was a véty strong rock, black guy and he didn't listen 
to black music at all. He listened to REO Speedwagon, and even heavier metal 
bands. He was a Zeppelin freak. He was a great influence, and I really enjoyed him. 
Unfortunately, second-fiddle is not his expertise. He wanted to be King of the Hill. 
The same thing with André. Playing behind anybody, or backing up anybody is 
not their forte. Their ego... the three egos up front, and the image of those three 
guys and the image of the three white people in the back, probably set this thing up 
forever, because it was so striking. These guys were meant to be there together 
image-wise. They were all trying to steal the show from each other. That gave it the 
real raw energy that worked so well. 

What do you remember from your rehearsals for your first gigs and tour with Prince? 
Was Prince a “harsh task master” as Dez Dickerson says in a book? 

— Well, he’s a perfectionist and we worked really, really hard. We always re- 
hearsed for months and months and months, and then go out for three weeks. We 
rehearsed until we knew it, like we could do it in our sleep. We'd go out and play 
these shows, and no matter how much we worked we were still green and still new. 
Yeah, he was always a very disciplined band leader, and expected... whenever you 
picked up the drumsticks or the guitar pick, you had to play to the best of your 
ability. 

What were the rehearsals like? 

— Lots of jamming, figuring out song arrangements. Just trying to get some 
sort of direction, Very, very long and doing the set a lot. 
Curious - how much was he paying you at that time? 

~ I think it was $150 a week. Pretty good. We worked pretty hard. $600 a 
month. The days were long, ten-hour days. 

To what extent were you rearranging material? Was Prince at this early point con- 
sciously trying to make the songs sound different live from the albums or were you 
trying to recreate the record as falthfully as possible? 

— It depended on the song. Sometimes we'd recreate it. Sometimes we would 
do the jams at the end differently, like at the end of “Soft And Wet.” That jam 
went on much longer... “I Wanna Be Your Lover.” “Sexy Dancer” would go on 
differently, “Why You Wanna Treat Me So Bad?”, “Bambi” were really different. 
We knew them all. We had arrangements for them all. 


NEW MANAGEMENT 
Do you know when Owen’s business relationship with Prince ended? 

— Yeah, it ended during rehearsals in Pepé’s basement. The band was fully 
formed, so it would be late ’78. I would say probably December, probably a month 
or so, not much longer after Matt joined the band. 

What do you feel were the main reasons? 

~ They just grew apart. Owen had done an incredible job getting an artist 
from Minneapolis signed to Warner Bros. But, back to the Bob Cavallo expression, 
“By the time I teach you it’s too late.” Prince was moving at a faster pace. By that 
time For You had come out and had a #12 R&B hit with “Soft And Wer,” and 
really nothing else. 1 think Prince saw that album as gold, so there was probably a 
big difference there. Owen saw it as a building career, and Prince saw his first 
album should have been gold, so you got problems right away just in terms of 
growth. 

Do you agree with Dez Dickerson who said of the split in a book: “Owen, like a lot of 
managers, was more geared for delegating, or being the overseer. Prince wanted some- 
one who was there to pretty much cater to whatever whim he had"? 

— No. Thar's a pretty general statement, because “cater to whatever whim he 

had” like, “I wanna go on a big tour,” “I want to make a movie.” These are not just 
whims like, “I want a sandwich.” Dez, I think, always had a problem with Prince’s 
dreams and demands. He can keep 10, 20 people busy working 10 hours a day with 
a lot of demands. But they were creative and very sophisticated demands, so dele- 
gating... Fargnoli did a lot of delegating. 
It has been suggested that Gayle Chapman encouraged Prince in thinking that he had a 
“divine right to special attention.” She kept telling him that he had been blessed by 
God, which Prince ate up because it allowed him to indulge himself in certain ways. Do 
you agree? 

- You know, she did tell him that he was blessed, and he did eat it up. But he 
could have got that from many places, too. Did it allow him to indulge himself? I 
don't know. He didn't do much back then. No alcohol. Nothing. He worked. He 
indulged himself... he played music 12 hours a day and had some girlfriends. That 
was about it. 

Apparently, Prince bought back his management contract from Owen (American Artists 
Inc.). Do you know how he got the money to do that? Do you think Warner Bros. was 


behind him? 

— I think that Warner Bros. did help him out. 
Reportedly it was $50,000... 

— I don't know the figure. I know it was in that ballpark, and I know that 
Owen didn't retain any rights beyond that money. But, it was sad for me because 
I was in the middle. I was friendly with both of them at that point, and it was 
like a divorce. It was not really a great time, but I chose to definitely play the 
drums. 

Can you tell us how Prince hooked up with Perry Jones and then Steve Fargnoli? 

- Perry Jones was working as the road manager for Earth, Wind & Fire. When, 
I think through Mo Ostin at Warner Bros., they found out that Owen was no 
longer in the picture, I think he tipped off Cavallo & Ruffalo that Prince was 
looking for a manager. That's the only way I can guess that Fargnoli would be on it 
that fast. We didn't see Fargnoli for almost a year. We did a whole tour with Perry 
Jones and Tony, his cousin. The first person we met after Owen was Perry Jones. 
They came into Prince's house now, which was on France Ave. We were rehears- 
ing, and they were going to be his management. What we found out later was that 
they were working for Cavallo & Ruffalo. 

I think the deal went like this: Perry Jones was sent to get them, either for 
some sort of debt, or some sort of deal, or some sort of something, that Cavallo 
wanted to do, or Perry was getting a chance to do something on his own. Perry, 
Tony, managed us for a tour like I said. We never heard anything about any- 
body else. They were animals. They'd drive to the airport 90 miles an hour. 
They'd get on little 30-minute flights. They'd have two, three scotches. They'd 
drive us to the hotel 91 miles an hour, to the gig. The end of their line was The 
Roxy. They delivered us late to the gig. I don't know what happened. I never 
saw them again. 

Fargnoli came to Minneapolis, I chink when Perry was still around. He saw us 
rehearse at the U Warehouse that Tony and Perry set up, which was on Lake 
Street. We moved from Prince's house, after the neighbours complained, to Lake 
Street. We set up a cement, storage slab with some foam on the walls and blew our 
brains out in there. It was a rectangle and it was the loudest room! 

For a while, Perry was going to be the manager. All through the second album 

being recorded, Prince lived with Perry and Tony in a house in LA and recorded. It 
wasn't until the band started playing live that I saw Fargnoli for the first time. 
Fargnoli was working for Cavallo & Ruffalo. He was also Sly and The Family 
Stone s road manager for a long time, and I think Fargnoli was groomed by them 
to come in and become a partner. 
Fargnoli has sometimes been cast as a "villain," like most rock managers. But would 
you agree that he was very important for Prince - he trusted and respected Steve, who 
was someone who could give Prince creative guidance and input. Can you expound on 
Fargnoli's importance? 

— Well, it was Bob Cavallo and Steve Fargnoli. They knew how to make it 
happen. Anytime anybody makes anything happen I suppose they've been looked 
at as a villain. Prince did have endless, endless conversations with him. Steve was 
very good at explaining Prince to Warners and to other vendors and people. 

Fargnoli also had the connections to move the act faster than anyone: televi- 
sion, radio promotion was better. It just moved quicker because Fargnoli was 
plugged-in better to Bob Cavallo or whatever. It just started to take off. So, I put a 
lot of importance on him. Whether Prince gets along with him to this day or not, I 
know they don't... Put it this way: after Perry, Steve was like manna from Heaven 
because there's no comparison. Perry was like, we were just going sideways. Fargnoli 
came along and then we were a real band really verging on doing real things. 


LIVE DEBUT 

Prince's first concerts were in January 1979 at the Capri Theater in Minneapolis. What 
do you remember from them? People have said that it was awkward, with Prince being 
too shy to face the crowd at times. Is that pretty much correct? 

— They were very tense, very awkward. Warner execs flew in. It was 28 below 
zero, and it was freezing cold. Prince was just trying to figure out who he was. Dez 
was trying to go wireless for the first time. The night the Warner execs were there 
that didn't work. It wasn't jelled, and it wasn't a star and a band. It was just 
everybody kind off with themselves. He was nervous, was the word, but afterwards 
he was fine. I mean, when you look back at it, it was what some people consider 
awkward and awful, but it was a necessary step. There's no way you can get to be 
Prince from Purple Rain without going through that process. Yeah, I had a lot of 
friends that were just completely miffed and didn't see what was the deal at all. He 
faced backwards, but a lot of that was showing his butt and stuff. He did that later, 
too, didn't he? 

He was already starting to develop the showmanship at that time? 
~ It's hard to say what was really going on in his head. He was developing a 
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character, and to some people later on some of the same antics would seem like 
genius. What he didn’t do was have the moves down, so there were holes and 
spaces in the performance, without the moves to slick it all up. Bur only experience 
will give you that. 

Can you confirm that the Warner bosses felt Prince was not yet ready to tour — they felt 
he should make another album first? 

— Well, by that time without Owen involved, there was no manager involved 
really. 1 don't think that they... they came up to see it because Owen was fired. 
They had to see what they had, anyway. | think the fact that we played for them 
was premature, anyway. We just had to play, because they had to come and see 
something. We had been rehearsing, now the manager was fired. They had to kind 
of get a grip of the act itself. 

Was there a tour planned? 

— No. That was a one-time deal. 

Did the Capri shows mainly focus on the For You album or were you also previewing 
new material? We know you played a song called "| Am You.” As far as we know that 
was the only time that was ever performed. 

— Yeah, | remember that song. We played that song. It was a mid-tempo tune 


and it had some rock guitar in it. That's all | remember. 


| think he really, really liked 
Fleetwood Mac. | think he liked 
the idea that women should be 
in the band. 


THE SECOND ALBUM 
Did you participate in any way in the recording of the second album? 

— | was there a lot. 1 played on some tracks and then he played on drums after 
me, He wanted to make that one by himself, because for some reason | think he 
wanted to do what he wanted to do the first time. Now, he had a studio in the 
valley were he could just do it. Without Tommy Vicari or any other person breath- 
ing on his neck. So he wanted to get that the way he wanted to do it. But we still 
weren't really playing live yet or anything. | remember being out there. The second 
album happened pretty quick. What he wanted to do was... he needed a hit. His 
back was against the wall. First album was done. There was quite a bit of debt to 
the label, and he needed a hit. He dug deep and got it, and moved the whole thing 
up project-wise quickly. 

Do you knaw if André Cymone did anything on the album? He has later said he wasn't 
credited for some things he did on that album, 

— He was out there all the time, too. | don't know, I know... I could say the 
same thing, too. | was there. | was hitting stuff... As far as I am concerned, he said 
I'm "Heaven-sent" or something, That means we did something. He wanted to 
keep that "Produced, Performed, Composed by Prince" thing. He just didn't want 
to break that yet, whether people did it or not. Let him have the credit. He did it. 
He did it. He wrote that thing and did it all himself. It's a great album. 

Did he tell you why he didn't use the band on the second album? After all, he had gotten 
a band together and you must have learned the material for the tour that followed in 
late 1979? 

— He just said... at that point | didn't really think anything of it except that | 
was around so much. But I knew that he wanted to got fast. Like I told you, I think 
he wanted to make the album by himself because he wanted to... The main thing 
about making these albums by himself is that he could get what he wanted to hear, 
quickly. Time was something... he was really in a hurry. He wanted to get it done. 
| totally understood it. It wasn’t anything bad. It was like, “Make the album so we 
can tour." 

Prince said somewhere that he had demoed a lot of songs which made the recording 
process much easier than it had been to record For You. What do you know about these 
demos? 

= Probably rehearsals, And probably he wrote the songs before he went in. He 


probably knew what he was going to do better. He had a better idea of what he 


wanted to do. 
Had you heard any of these? Do you remember any that were different, or any that he 
ended up not using? Were there any other songs that didn't make the album? 

- "Bambi" we might have jammed on before, but I don't think | remember 
ever hearing it until it was on the album. I think thar that album was pretty done so 
quick and pretty fast that he didn't have much time to waste. | think there was 
extra parts, | think "Sexy Dancer" went on for like a half-hour. I think that the end 
of "I Wanna Be Your Lover" goes on for a half-hour. I think all of the songs that 
are groove-oriented go on for a half-hour, and | think there are these extra parts 


and extra pieces all over the place that just got faded out. 


PROMOTION 
You did videos for “4 Wanna Be Your Lover" and “Why You Wanna Treat Me So Bad?", 
What was the purpose behind doing those. 

— It's really weird. It was just such a new medium. | don't think there was 
MTV back then, right? It was like late night video shows and some really oddball 
stuff, We just did them because it was like a new medium. Promotional for retailers 
and stuff like that. 

Can you tell us about the American Bandstand appearance? Is it true that Prince was 
miffed because Dick Clark said something like,"Wow, all of that came from a band from 
Minneapolis?". Was he upset at all, or just shy? 

— He just wanted to come off differently on American Bandstand, This is a 
really weird story but, for some reason... The night before he told us that he wasn't 
going to talk to Dick Clark, and that none of us should talk to Dick Clark. No 
matter what happens, that's just the way it was going to be. I don't think he had 
anything to say to Dick Clark. He was still very shy, and interviews to this day are 
not what he wants to do on camera. It came off very tense, just like | thought it 
would. He just had something about being on American Bandstand, whether he 
thought it was beneath him at that time or he just wanted Dick Clark to know that 
he was dealing with somebody different. To this day, I really don’t understand the 
motivation of it. But he purposefully contrived that deal. | don't know if he want- 
ed it to come off that tense, but he knew that he was not going to suck-up to Dick 
Clark and act like other idiots that go on that show. He wanted to come off cool 
and aloof. Whether people think he came off like, miffed or stupid or something, 
that's not what the intention was. 

You did a showcase gig for Warners in the summer of 1979. What type of show was 
that? Similar to the Capri show? Or different? 

— We had two albums’ worth of material. We were 100 times tighter, and he 
was 100 times more confident. The band wasn't rehearsed to the point where he 
could tell what everybody was gonna do, or we could tell what everybody was 
going to do before they did it. But ic was much better. They were very happy. He 
was great. 

Was Prince writing a lot of songs on his own or were you creating material together 
during rehearsals and jam sessions? How much input did the band have at this time? 

— After the second album, Prince and André were starting to drift apart. Their 
friendship had gone on so long and André was trying to get more songs in there, so 
he was obviously the one that Prince had to cater to as far as other songs. We 
would do endless jams. We would do some of André's songs. We would do stuff. 
Dez would have his own ideas. 5o there was a lot of input. But nobody was writing 
better songs than Prince, in my opinion. 

Do you think Prince was as prolific - was he writing as much in the early years as he 
did later on? 

- He's always writing. Always writing. There's always a song being recorded. 
Always a song being mixed. Always... it never stops. 

Can you expound on The Rebels project? 

— We went to Colorado to record The Rebels. We were playing this other 
material that everyone contributed to. André had a song. Dez had a song. Prince 
wrote most of the songs. He wanted to create the alter ego of a different band. 

So The Rebels was just the band... 

= Just the band, which is us. We were the Prince band. I doubt The Rebels... 
that was just another word that he liked. I think that he envisioned that being what 
later Milli Vanilli became, just we would do the music and then somebody else 
would be the image. We would be playing on the record. We would have been like 
The Monkees. 

Did he have anybody in mind? 

— No, he never got that far because The Time became the real version of that. 
This record never saw the light of day and nothing ever happened to tt. 

Was there any discussions about possibly releasing it through a label? 

— Well, | don't know if he ever hipped Warner Bros. to it or nor. | don't know 
what Perry did with it or what happened to it. I think he liked it. I just think we 
ended up touring or something else ended up taking the place of the busy work of 
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it. Then the next time around it was The Time. 
Why Colorado anyway? 

— Because there was a deal at this studio, Mountain Ears, that we could go 
there and get a probably get a really good deal. It was outside of Boulder. 


RIVALRY 


What do you remember from the first tour you did? What was the response? We’ve seen 
many reviewers who have said that they were taken aback by the “hard rock” sound 
you had live, compared to the smooth, slick soul/R&B of the first two albums. 

~ Well, there’s “I’m Yours” and there’s “Bambi,” and there’s stuff to indicate 
that the hard rock sound was there. I just think that it was totally different, and 
people weren’t expecting the front line to be that rocked-out. Certainly, the people 
who were into Earth, Wind & Fire at that point and all of the smooth disco and 
shit, were completely thrown by the image and the guitar sound of Dez and Prince. 
Parts of the show were funky and smooth, and then they would break into this, I 
think driven by Dez, hard-edged rock. Certainly, Matt Fink and I come from a 
rock background. I just think it was different and it threw people for a loop. It was 
raw. The costumes were bizarre. It wasn’t what people expected from the guy who 
sang "I Wanna Be Your Lover." 

How did the audience respond? 

— The audiences were sparse. We played in a place in Dallas called That West- 
ern Place, which converted to live music. There was about 20 people there. We 
played at a place called Bogart’s in Cincinnati, there weren't many people there. 
And we played at a place called Old Man River's in New Orleans, where we had to 
walk through the crowd to get to the stage. It was an older, respectable, black 
supper club. We finished the set to go on the side of the stage to do the encore, and 
nobody clapped. So we either had the choice of coming back and doing the encore, 
or walking out and through the crowd with no clapping back to the dressing room. 
50 we just came out and did another song anyway. People couldn't care less. 

That was probably the first time you had really been on the road for any extended 
period of time. Any other stories about... 

— Well, at the end of it Prince lost his voice. 

Was this when he was getting pneumonia? 

— Yeah. Lost his voice at the end... before we could play Minneapolis. 

You went on tour with Rick James in 1980. How did that go? The reviews seem to 
indicate that Prince got the better response. 

— Rick James had a couple of hits, and he was doing his big tour for the second 
time. He had a big, big production out there. Very expensive. He was out without 
a big hit. And Prince had “I Wanna Be Your Lover,” and Prince was selling tickets. 
So Rick needed Prince to make the show sell tickets. What started happening was 
that we started to kick his butt. We would play for 40 minutes, and we were young 
and hungry, up-and-coming, and he played for like two hours and put people to 
sleep. Not because he wasn’t good, it was just a long night. So, I felt that we were 
an up-and-coming opening act that was just on the verge of something that he 
needed to sell tickets. It created, kind of, instant problems. 

Did you still headline club dates in-between concerts with Rick James, or was the 
support act to Rick your “main” tour activity? 

— We were on tour for like three-four months like that. 

How serious was the infamous rivalry between Prince and Rick? 

— It was on-and-off again. They didn't talk that much. Rick was pretty cool 
with me and Matt. We hung out. Prince and Rick, they hung out a couple of 
times. They were two leaders that... it was a little awkward. One was the up-and- 
coming. I had some good talks with Rick. He's played with Neil Young. I told 
him, "You used to play with Neil Young." And he said, "Yeah, I started him in the 
business." He's a real crazy maniac. They were just getting real high, and that just 
wasn't part of our program at that point. So, Prince was not into their world, 
which was a lot of booze, a lot of pot, and a lot of cocaine. 

Do you feel it was a positive rivalry to some extent? 

— Yeah. I think rivalry is healthy. We were young, and it made us play hard. 
It made them play hard. It made them want to play better. He had a big band. 
So, it was okay. It was kind of a traditional show business-type rivalry, which 
probably wasn't as bad as we thought. But because it was like something new, 
and Rick was kind of a paranoid guy anyway. There was one point where it was 
like Matt and I were up there, trying to talk to Rick. Prince just didn’t really 
seem like he wanted much to do with him. I can see why, though, too. But we 
socialised @ little bit. 


TURNING POINT 
Were you involved in any recording for the Dirty Mind album? 

~ Well, there was some extra tracks that were recorded. Then he had a 16-track 
in his basement, so there was a lot of stuff that was recorded. There was a song 
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called “When The Shit Comes Down.” That was really good. “When The Shit 
Goes Down” or “When The Shit Comes Down.” I don’t remember exactly. “Lisa” 
we used to play on. So there was a lot of extra tracks that the band played on. At 
the end of the day, Dirty Mind became a studio album for him again in his house 
in the basement, and was done quickly... thrown together quickly and he would 
bring songs the next day. We would be playing them live the next day and record 
them. | 

Do you remember if any Dirty Mind tunes were introduced on the 1980 tours, including 
the Rick James tour? “Head” was played when Gayle Chapman was in the band (1979- 
80). Anything else? 

— "Head" was written a long time ago when we were in Colorado. So we 
started playing that. “Dirty Mind" was written much later. “When You Were Mine” 
was written on tour. It was one of the first songs that... I remember hearing it in a 
Southern hotel through the door, like Savannah, Georgia, or something. Then that 
one was played at soundchecks. 

But you didn't actually do it at the shows? It was just at the soundchecks? 

- We might have done it one or two nights. It was easy for him to use the 
band to come up with parts, and then it was faster to record by himself. It was kind 
of a weird process, because you've got a guy who can do it in his head, so it's tight, 
then the band helps formulate parts. So, it's kind of like, you're playing on the 
records but you don't end up on the record. It's a weird, weird process. 

Okay, back to Dirty Mind. Do you feel Gayle Chapman left because Prince's songs were 
becoming increasingly sexually explicit, which has been claimed? Or were there other 
reasons as well? 

- I think, like I said before, she had this “God War" going on in her head. She 
had this thing about The Way, which was this cult, and I'm sure she had some sort 
of problem with the explicit lyrics. I’m sure that was against her religious beliefs, 
but it was also that if that’s how she felt, then it was time to go. And I also don’t 
think she... like I said before, she was just not ready for the rigors of daily rock life. 
She was just in her own, kind of eccentric world. She was a very nice girl, but she 
was kind of eccentric and just needed her own space. I just don’t think she was 
right. 

Do you think Lisa Coleman fit better into the band than Gayle? 

- Absolutely. Lisa came from LA. She went to Hollywood High School. She 
had probably seen it all by the time us Minnesotans were even there yet. She was a 
different kind of musician. She was more chordal, and she was more moody, and 
she added a dark sense that fitted into a bigger spectrum of our personalities musi- 
cally. Matt had to teach Gayle a lot of funky stuff, and Gayle was brought in for 
her background vocals. I think Lisa was brought in for her keyboard playing, and 
that’s a big difference in the sound of the band. 

So Lisa was definitely a better keyboard player than Gayle was? 

— Definitely a better keyboard player. She was a great musician, remains a 
great musician, and she's just really talented. 
What do you feel she added to the group? 

-I think she... image-wise, 1 liked her a lot better. I thought she was cute, and 
I thought that she was a better complement to Matt, and I thought that she was 
mysterious and was interesting. Added colour. Like I said, she came from another 
place. Maybe that was it, too. She wasn't from Minneapolis. It was our first real 
outsider. 

What did you think about Dirty Mind at the time? Were you surprised at the lyrics and 
the rough, unpolished sound? Or was it already obvious to you that Prince was moving 
in this direction? 

— He had liked things like Gary Numan and “Cars.” Remember that song? He 
was a “new-waver,” and he got it more than I think people realise that he got it. He 
really found out that this is what he was. He was a rebel, so to speak, and he really 
wanted to become something that The Stones were, or somebody that your mom 
wouldn't like. He understood the basic elements of rock n' roll are that, "If your 
mom likes it, then that's not what you want to be." It's a raw edge, and he really 
got adventurous. I was already used to “Head,” so if you're used to “Head,” then 
"Do It All Night” is not going to freak you out. So, I was pretty numb at the point. 
“Sister” was still like, he really went for it on that. 

I liked the band better at that time, because it was more rock. Anytime it got 
away more from being... you know, for me I was finding my element. I thought the 
sound of it was just very innovative, because it was done in a basement on a 16- 
track. Very raw, and not very many effects. Kind of compressed. It was cool. I just 
thought it was cool. 

Early Prince collaborator Chris Moon said, “Here was this very quiet kid, but once he'd 
discover the notion of sex as a vehicle for his writing, it was as if a door had been 
unlocked for him." Any comments? 

— I agree that he found sex as the vehicle for his writing, but also sex used 
Prince as a vehicle for sex. Which came first, the chicken or the egg? He was just 
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meant to be sexual as an artist. We used to listen to some pretty old blues stuff on a 
bus, where the lyrics would make Prince look like an amateur by comparison. He 
used to love digging out some of these old-timers from the South that would sing 
some pretty raunchy stuff. So, R&B has had its roots in a raw sexuality since the 
beginning, and 1 don't think that he saw himself as doing anything more than 
continuing... something that he was natural at. It was a natural thing. 

The Dirty Mind tour: was the audience becoming “whiter”? You played a lot of rock 
clubs — how did that go? Were you attracting some punks/new wave people as well? 

- What we were finding at that point with that tour... That album kind of sat, 
and only when the critics in New York wrote about it, and said it’s great, did we 
have a chance to even play. So we went out and toured for like a month, so we 
rehearsed for like five months waiting. And then, by a miracle, it hit! The critics got 
it. Then we went out for a month. We played clubs. I can't remember where we 
played in New York? 

The Ritz? 

— Yeah! That was like the turning point. That was our audience. It was indus- 
try-posers, hip black people, hip white people, people that saw this as something 
new. Saw this as, like what Lenny Kravitz wishes he was today. Transcends all races 
and borders. It was doing it, and it was achieving its own audience. We were 
getting some punks, but we weren't getting like... we were getting skinny tes, but 
we were getting black people, too. 

So the audience was definitely “whiter”? 

— It was whiter, because the white press was where it was coming from. 
Plus it was more of a rock-type sound, too? 

— Exactly, and it was coming out of the white press. Like I said, it was coming 
out of the Village Voice. So it was “hip” to like Prince in New York. We packed 


The Ritz. It was like, really cool. 


He’s always writing. Always 
writing. There’s always a song 
being recorded. Always a song 

being mixed. Always... 
it never stops. 


“WHAT ARE YOU DOING?” 

On to the Controversy era here. We've read that you played “Jack U Off" in Europe 
(Amsterdam, London, Paris) in the summer of 1981. Was this the only Controversy track 
that was previewed live before the album came about? 

~ | think so. We played it for awhile. 1 would say at the end of the European 
tour. | think we learned it in Amsterdam. We played it that night. I don't think we 
played it every night. He liked it. 

Did it evolve from a jam, or was it... 

— I think it was like a riff. I think it was half-jam, but he had the idea. Even 
with the jams, though, if we jammed something he would take and the next day it 
would come back as a song. He would just work overnight. He'd just have the song 
the next day. So, we played it. 

You, Lisa, and Matt Fink all play on "Jack U Off" on the album. Why do you think Prince 
did this track as a band recording? It was the first time he used the band, or parts 
thereof, on an album. 

— He just liked the way that we played it. We just set it up in the studio and 
we did it in like five hours, We knew the song, and he liked the way we did it. 5o at 
the end of the Controversy album sessions, we flew out to LA, I remember seeing 
him at Cavallo's office. He had just been up three days straight or something, and 
he said, "Let's go the studio." He played me "Sexuality" right away. He was really 
proud of that. And then we recorded "Jack U Off" that night. I might have done 
some overdubs on some other songs, cymbal crashes or something, extra stuff. And 
then the album was done, That album, on "Private Joy," was the first time I heard 
the Linn. 

The Linn drum machine? 


— Yeah. That was the first moment that | knew things were going to change. 


When I heard “Private Joy." That was very, very revealing to me. So, he made that 
album. I think another reason why we didn't record as a band that much, because 
Dez was still in the band right? 

Right. 

— There was just a lot of friction still. 

Lisa also appears on "Controversy" and "Ronnie Talk To Russia." Was she closer to 
Prince or did he just want a female backing voice? 

— He loved her voice. The main difference between Gayle and Lisa is on 
“Head.” There might be a version I have of Gayle singing "Head." She sang it very 
bluesy... Lisa sings it with that kind of... [demonstrating]. That was kind of that 
monotone-sounding voice that Prince loved. It fits more into his “newer-image 
sound" than Gayle did. So, he loved her. Prince and Lisa hit it off really well. But, 
I think it was a voice thing at that point, because they weren't real tight friends yet. 
Do you think Controversy was all new material? Anything that was written and/or 
jammed on during the Dirty Mind Tour? 

~ Everything was a jam. Everything was always a jam. “Controversy,” whether 
it was a jam or not, he came up with the riffs. So, it’s like, you could come up with 
a beat that he likes, or a bass line that he likes. 

Songwriting... a lot of these people have it confused. Songwriting is words and 
music. Period. A lot of people say that they were ripped-off. He gives credit when 
credit is due, one way or another. He might cut a deal with you or something, but 
if he's come up with that funky guitar riff on “Controversy” and the line, that's his 
song. Now, if you come up with the line, and he still comes up with the words and 
music, it's his song. 

There's a big misconception of a riff and a song. People in Minneapolis had a 
disease for awhile, that people were accusing people of ripping each other off. When 
| did the Boy George album, if the janitor was in the room when the song was 
written, he'd get a piece of it. He believes in the "vibe." Everybody's got their own 
way of doing this. It's just like Lennon and McCartney: I'm sure they didn't write 
all of those songs together. When you do a partnership... by the time we were 
Prince and The Revolution we had percentages, we had lawyers, we had things 
worked out. It was easier just to get us credit, and say, "We are an entity. This is 
what we are. This is what we do." Everybody gets the blanket credit, whether they 
did anything or not, because it’s just part of this business arrangement. 

How do you like Controversy compared to Dirty Mind? 

- | thought Controversy was a little bit funkier in a way, starting with that 
song. But it still had the elements of expansion, like “Ronnie Talk To Russia,” 
"Annie Christian,” and “Private Joy.” Like I said, the innovation of the drum ma- 
chine. It was still growing, bur vocally and lyrically 1 liked it because we were 
always talking about conscious issues. In “Controversy” he was talking about him- 
self. I liked that expansion, that it was evolving into more of a worldly, lyrically 
sense. Now, he was writing the lyrics, | could only try to influence and just say, 
"Hey, guy what about this? What do you think about that". We would just try to 
talk about world events. The fact that he wrote “Ronnie Talk To Russia” shows 
that he was politically aware of things. I thought “Sexuality” was a masterpiece. | 
think he was summing up a lot in his head with that song, and | thought that was 
cool. 

Do you think Prince was trying to become more "mainstream"? 

— I don't know. I think it was just, because it was Sunset Sound and Holly- 
wood Sound instead of the 16-track in his basement it had just a slicker sound to it. 
So, if you had taken Controversy and recorded it back in the basement it probably 
wouldn't have sounded as polished. But because it was in a great studio, Sunset 
Sound is a great studio, it gave it a real warmth that might have sounded more 
commercial-sounding. But the content was still pretty raw. 

Was there any record company pressure after the controversial nature of Dirty Mind? 

—- I think Dirty Mind caused some talk at the label about, “What are you 
doing?", “Where are you going?", "Where are we headed here?". But he definitely 
was abandoning the mainstream R&B audience. With "Uptown," you know, 
“Black, white, Puerto Rican, everybody just a-freakin’.” That's what he wanted. I 
think, from Dirty Mind to Controversy, the image was tightening up as far as a 
cross-over band, and I think that for me personally, Dirty Mind was just a difficult 
tour. This is kind of bizarre, but the size of the drum set... He had this big, giant... 
| think he saw Mick Fleetwood play this 28-inch bass drum, which was just huge. 
He liked the image because he could spray paint “Prince” on ic. It was just a big 
sign. But it was physically very, very difficult to play. When we got to Controversy, 
| was back down to a nice, 20-inch bass drum with the Syndrums and everything 


was very tight, and it just rocked. I felt really, really strong about that tour. 


ANDRÉ CYMONE EXITS 


Why did André Cymone leave? Was it an open feud? Had their relationship deteriorated 
for some time? 
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— The last sentence is the most accurate if you talk about the guy. I think it 
was very ironic that André exits when Morris comes back. I also felt that, they 
were brothers, André and Prince, basically. André was just not good at playing 
second fiddle, and would only take directions for so long. I think that he... they 
could have worked out these song problems. If Prince really felt that André came 
up with something, André could have worked it out somehow. I think the silence 
is what killed them. The miscommunication is what killed them. I think André 
was not the bass player that Prince wanted. I was just back there playing. He 
wants somebody to play with me, and André was up there spinning and dancing 
and being great, but he wanted the rhythm section to settle down and become 
solid. 

André, I knew it was a time bomb. He wasn’t gonna sit still and wait, like 
Matt Fink and I would. Just wait and see how big Prince got. André couldn't see 
the forest through the trees, that Prince was gaining, gaining, gaining. I think that 
because he was gaining, André thought it was time to get off and start his own 
thing before Prince got too big, so he could be as big. He always saw himself as big 
as Prince someday. So there was that problem, and it was a time bomb. It wasn't 
like they fought openly. Bernadette, Andrés mom, was a big part of Prince's life, 
too. It was okay. He helped him later with "The Dance Electric" and stuff. It was 
okay. It was just sad. 

Speaking of which, what's your story behind "The Dance Electric"? Was it basically a 
favour to Bernadette? 

— I'm sure that André wouldn't have the pride to call Prince himself, but I'm 
sure he needed the song. The song was done at rehearsal. It's just the whole Linn 
run through a box, echo-delay. We were always screwing around with that. It’s a 
great song. 

Okay, how do you compare Brownmark to André? Musically and as a person in the 
band? 

— André was an experienced band member that Prince had been in several 
bands with. Mark was in a band called Fantasy, and he was a cook at the Interna- 
tional House of Pancakes, and Mark had just won the lottery because Prince hired 
him as his bass player. He was young. He was green. He was completely thrilled 
beyond anything that ever happened to him. 

I drove him out to the house to audition. He was nervous, "What's it gonna be 
like?", "How's it gonna be?". I liked him right away. Prince liked him right away. 
He was a very good bass player that would settle in and play the groove better. His 
ego came out later. Just a young kid who got a lucky break. 

How about musically? 

— He was a good bass player. He made really interesting sounds with the bass, 
and I think that he fit into the daily grind to playing every day — rehearsals, or 
shows, or soundchecks, or gigs after shows. He was just more pliable and willing to 
do it. That's, I guess, what happened to The Revolution. We finally got a combina- 
tion of people that were just into it and willing to do it instead of complaining all 
the time, which is what André and Dez ended up doing a lot. I told Prince, at some 
point I said, "I' here's a cancer here and, when you're not happy and you're com- 
plaining all the time you just can't go on." 


THE CONTROVERSY TOUR 


What do you remember from the Controversy tour? What was the audience response? 
Any changes in the audience? 

— The tour was Zapp, The Time, and Prince. When we did the South, we had 
Zapp in the middle. He was wild. I don't know if it was like a whole bunch of dates 
like that. Zapp in the middle was like, kind of what we needed to sell arenas, like 
Rick James needed us. But it was different, because Roger was an old pro. He was 
just along to bring his core audience, and Prince would close the show. I guess 
people needed more bang for the buck. And The Time was relatively unknown at 
that point. 

Speaking of The Time, how did their set go down? 

— They were great. Their first tour was successful. They were great. They 
really... The Time was created out of humour. The jokes, the inside jokes, the 
"chili sauce,” the “yess!” and all that stuff. We were “his band." That was fine, 
but The Time was something like a club that he could belong to. They just 
stuck to it. Jimmy and Terry haven't taken off those hats to this day. That was 
just fish to water. Those guys just really immediately took to the music and they 
just went over. People loved it. People just loved it. It was like Cab Calloway 
with a twist. 

How about the audience's response to Prince's set? 

— People were screaming. People were getting into. "Controversy" was a big 
hit. We had some other hits to play. That was the first time we really had a cata- 
logue of hits that we played. We played "Let's Work." We would play “Sexy Danc- 


» 


Cr. 


That was probably the first time that you did more of a *show." It was his first more 
theatrical, with the ramps and the poles, etc. 

— We did skits. There were some little vignettes and stuff. Stained glass win- 
dows. Roy Bennett was in full bloom at that point. It was like we were just starting 
to really get a professional show going. The trenchcoat and the stuff. I really en- 
joyed that tour. I thought it was really... it really set us up. The audience response 
was white. It continued from Dirty Mind, but it also ended up getting us in trouble 
because it made us think that we were crossing over faster that we were. Which 
wasn't the case. 

Can you tell us about the shows you did with Rolling Stones? 

— The Rolling Stones shows told us that the mainstream rock audience was 
not there yet... I was almost in tears. It was catastrophic. It was Mark Brown's first 
show, and the first note, of the first song, of the first show, an orange hit his bass. 
Knocked him out of tune. Then people just kept throwing stuff like you wouldn't 
believe. It's unbelievable that just a few years later we could play in a stadium that 
size by ourselves. We went on at two o'clock, the people that came at two o'clock 
were ready to see The Stones at two o'clock. They had been their since six o'clock, 
they were peaking on all their drugs. They were ready to see The Stones. The last 
thing they wanted to see was us. We did "Jack U Off" there. We started out with 
“Uptown” I think, then we went into "Jack U Off,” and people thought we were 
saying "fuck you" or something. Then stuff came flying like you wouldn't believe. 
Were you the first band on? 

— Yeah. It was... you can't imagine. We were literally... At the end of the song, 
though, when you watch the show, people are throwing stuff at them for admira- 
tion. It was really foreign to Prince. To be honest to you, the best story I can tell 
you, and then we'll move on is: We we're flying out there, and Matt Fink and I are 
sitting next to each other reading magazines. Mark Brown turns around and goes, 
"Hey Matt, Bobby, who are The Stones? I mean, I know ‘Miss You,’ but who are 
The Stones?”. It was like, "Wow! You're about to find out.” He wasn't sure, but 
you got a guy who's grown up basically on Motown and its understandable. The 
Stones crossed over a little bit, but Prince was fully aware of who The Stones were. 
How big of a thrill was that for you? 

~ Incredible. It would have gone better if we would have done more. We 
would have done Detroit and a couple of others. We were going to do two at the 
Silverdome, too. That would have worked see. Detroit would have worked. But, in 
LA, the Hell's Angels or whoever's in the front 20 rows — those people are animals. 
It was still a survival thing, and we still did it, but it changed everything. 

Were you surprised that Prince decided to try it again after the first? 

— He didn't want to. He was really, really unhappy about. But I think Jagger 
called him up, we tried to... we had to do it. 
And it didn't go any better? 

— No. People read about, and actually brought more stuff to throw. They 
brought stuff to throw. 

Did you change the set any in response to what happened? 

— We didn't have time. There was a football game in-between. It was like a 
Saturday night, chen Sunday there was a Rams game. They kind of covered the 
stage. Monday... We didn't have time to... He flew back in. Got off the plane. 
Went to the Coliseum, and by two o'clock we were back up there. Just the same 
set. 

How long did the set last the first night? 

— About 14 minutes. The second night was maybe 15 minutes. 
How long was it supposed to last? 

— About a half-hour. 

Were they afraid that they might start throwing something... 

— Well, they were throwing bottles of Jack Daniels and stuff. Prince has, defi- 
nitely, and angel looking over for him, because he ducked his head and a bottle 
crashed against the drum riser. Orange juice splashed everywhere. He just left. He 
just can't take that kind of crap. 

Were you in the middle of a song when he went off stage? 

— Yeah. We were in the middle of "Uptown," and we didn't have an ending. 
He came back to end it, and then that was it. 

Did you completely leave the whole stadium or... ? 

— No. We hung out. The first day Matt and I hung out. We talked to The 
Stones. They said, "Hang in there." 

Did Prince stay, too? 

— No. He flew to Minneapolis. They were really cool. I mean Wyman and 
Charlie Watts, and Mick. They tried... they had a rough beginning in their career, 


too. It's just showbiz. It eats its young, but Prince wasn't thrilled about it. 


Interview conducted by Harold Lewis and Tony Melodia. 
Interview edited by Stefan van Poucke. 
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For Holland: Please pay by bank transfer to Piet Van Rijckeghem, account no. 56.69 57.035. 


Mailing address (in case you want to send cash [no coins!]k 
LIPTON BENELUX, P.O. Box 46, BE-B780 Oostrozebeke, Belgium 


Fax: (32)56.65.38. 79, e-mail «beneluxteuptown.sez-. 


FRANCE 
The annual subscription to UPTOWN (5 issues) costs F300. 
Double (hd fe proe U you sert obec pee aiempi (10 eser] cr pis (P) fw pror £ you wart a Free yer sutecnpien (15 emu] 
H you want additional UPTOWN issues (or back issues), the price per issue is Fad. 


DAYS OF WILD costs F300. 
Al proces neue peste and packang 


Mendes dhe oo = ©. 
Pay by cash or money order to: 
Vincent Vottzentugel (LUPTOWN France), 353 Rue du Vieux Pressoir, F-78830 BULLION, France 
Questions can be put to «france&uptown se». 
AUSTRALIA 


The annual subscription to UPTOWN (5 issues) costs usS80. 


Louie po^) fie prog f you wont 3 ee sutecpl (10 eue. or ple oc fw crei f you werd 4 free yer aiota (15 amas 
If you want additional UPTOWN issues (or back issues), the price per issue is «5516. 
DAYS OF WILD costs ur S80. 
HN FCD MOOS porzaoe ane duc kn 
Please specify exactly what you are ordering. Asaya inctude your Customer ID er full postal address with your order. 
Alice gourd iur aevi Gar | 
Please send cash or personal cheque made payable to Maxime Burzlafl, in Australian currency, to: 
Maxime Burztatf (UPTOWN Australia), 167 Argyle Street, Fitzroy, Victoria 3065, Australia 

NORDIC COUNTRIES 


The annual subscription to UPTOWN (5 issues) costs: 
Sweden: 250 SEK, Norway: 250 NOK, Denmark: 250 DEK, Finland: 200 FIM, iceland: 2.500 ISK. 


Double 027 he prach i you went a wo year ubncnpin (10 iced. or trplie p) fne price f you sert a free year sutserpiens (15 emus 


H you want additonal UPTOWN issues (or back issues), the price per issue is: 
Sweden: 50 SEK, Norway: 50 HOK, Denmark: 50 DEK, Finland: 40 FIM, Iceland: 500 ISK. 


DAYS OF WILD costs; Sweden: 250 SEK, Norway: 250 NOK, Denmark: 250 DEK, Finland: 200 FIM, Iceland: 2-500 ISK. 
M prs rcii portage and packing 


. Please specify exactly what you are ordering. Aways inchude your Customer 10 or fall postal address with your order. 


Pay in your own currency to UPTOWN productions at Swedish PostGinol account 24 66 98-5. 
Or, send your payment by cash (paper currency only, no coins!) to: UPTOWN, P.O. Box 142, SE-453 23 LYSEKIL, SWEDEN 


Note: 
UPTOWN issues 


#1, #2, #3, #4, #5, #6, #7, #8, #9, #10, #13, #14 and #15 
are sold out. 








DAYS OF WILD is in no way endorsed, 
sponsored, sanctioned, authorized, 
affiliated with or connected with Paisley 
Park Enterprises, Prince Rogers Nelson 
or NPG Records. 





DAYS or ©) Tis a detailed chronology of Prince/*", chronicling all the important events in his life and career, until January 1st 
2000. It takes the format of a year-by-year diary, chronicling record releases, recording sessions, concerts, TV appearances, inter- 
views, etc. The book was previously published in 1990 and 1993 as Prince: A Documentary. The new edition is completely revised 

(re-written from scratch) and fully updated to include all minor and major events until 2000. 


With the book comes a CD-ROM, which contains: 
e The book's appendix. © 22 issues of the UPTOWN magazine, 1991-1996: #1 to #25 minus the three bootleg issues. 
e 10 more recent articles from UPTOWN. + 50 memorabilia and collectors’ items. 


The accompanying Adobe Acrobat reader programme enables the reader to view and print all the pages on the CD-ROM — 
around 799 Paces all in all! Adobe Acrobat Reader 4.0 for Mac (PPC), Win95, Win38, WinNT, and Win2000 and 
Adobe Acrobat Reader 3.1 for Mac(68k) and Win 3.1. 


The entire UPTOWN staff has been involved in the project, researching and contributing information and by examining texts and 
proof-reading. According to UPTOWN's editor-in-chief, Per Nilsen, DAYS OF WILD is infinitely much more accurate, comprehensive, 
and detailed than the 1990 and 1993 versions of A Documentary, “There's no comparison. We've unearthed so many new details 
and unknown info since the last edition was published. For one thing, DAYS OF WILD contains much more details on when/where 
different songs were recorded and which musicians play on the songs. This particular aspect — recording data — is one of the 
strengths of DAYS OF WILD. | always felt this was one of the weaknesses of A Documentary, since | didn't have enough information 
back then. Anyone who read DanceMusicSexRomance [published by Firefly, 1999] and want to find out what happened after the 
book ends (1987) should be interested in DAYS OF WILD. We interviewed several engineers and musicians that The Artist has worked 
with in the '90s, which resulted in new insight on many projects." 


DAYS OF WILD is A4-sized, 120 pages, with a full-colour cover. It features many previously unseen photographs and unique memo- 
rabilia. The book will be available by mail order only from UPTOWN. The edition is limited to 3,000 copies. 


The price of DAYS OF WILD — the book and CD-ROM (they are not available separately) — is equivalent to the cost of an annual 
subscription to UPTOWN; USA: $50, Great Britain: £30, Japan: ¥6000, Australia: aus$80, Germany DM90, 
France F300, Spain: 8.000 ptas, Italy: L. 90.000, Switzerland: 70 CHF, Austria: 600 schilling, Holland: 7100, Belgium: Bfr 1800, 
Sweden: 250 SEK, Norway: 250 NOK, Denmark: 250 DEK, Finland: 200 FIM, Iceland: 2.500 ISK. (It should be noted that the cost of 
air mail to countries outside of Europe accounts for approx. a quarter to a third of the price!) 


DAYS OF WILD is produced by the UPTOWN team. UPTOWN is an independent collective run by fans of the Artist formerly known as 
Prince. UPTOWN is in no way affiliated with, authorized by, or connected to the Artist formerly known as Prince, Paisley Park, 
NPG Records, or Warner Bros. Records. The contents and opinions expressed by UPTOWN have not been approved for publication by 
the Artist formerly known as Prince or anyone in his employ. 

The magazine is produced by fans for fans, and is independent and uncensored. 


“Extensively researched... Manically detailed...” The New Musical Express 
“For Prince obsessives and anal retentives, the litany of tour dates should induce orgasm... Nilsen's familiarity with outtakes and alternate sessions is enviable.” Sounds 


“Exhaustive and in-depth survey of the Minneapolis Maestro's life and work... Decidedly covetable... A must for fans or for anal-retentive types who feel insecure 
unless they know the name of Prince's funk jam performed on June 7, 1985. The only thing left to compose is the Prince question set for Trivial Pursuit. 
lf anyone is to do it, Per Nilsen should." O magazine 


“Many books of this type merely dress up information that most fans already know; the strength of Per Nilsen's work is that besides documenting the concerts and records that are 
familiar to all, he has also dug around to unearth some new information... Prince fans certainly won't be disappointed.” Record Collector 


"Excellent survey of chronologically arranged feats by the little big man from Minneapolis. Useful as a reliable book of reference: when/where did he play, 
when were his records released, who collaborated, etc." Oor (Holland) 


OUT NOW! check page 27 on how to order 





